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FINANCIAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

THE Treaty of Washington, so far as it 
relates to the Fisheries, expires with the 
middle of the present year. Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’s Secretary of State will have the joy 
of attempting a fresh settlement of a ques- 
tion which has been open for seventy years. 
That he will not renew the treaty we take 
for granted. The settlement of the Fisheries 
question under it by an international com- 
mission was a gross fraud. In spite of our 
protest, the third commissioner was a Bel- 
gian, i. e., a brevet-Englishman. The Amer- 
ican commissioner was kept in an exalted 
condition through the whole period of the 
sessions. The Canadian Commissioner of 
Fisheries submitted statements as to the 
value of the Fisheries, which his own reports 
to his government in previous years show to 
have been grossly exaggerated. Asa con- 
sequence we were found liable to pay about 
$5 a pound for all the cod our fishermen 
catch in Canadian waters, and at the same 
time to admit Canadian fish into our ports 
free of duty. Among those who are more 
immediately concerned there is but one 
opinion of the treaty. It is that it should 
come to an end at the earliest moment possi- 
ble. The restoration of the duty on Cana- 
dian fish is needed to restore our fisheries 
to their condition before the treaty went into 
operation. And nobody is fool enough to 
propose that we continue to pay the enor- 
mous mulct for the privilege of catching cod 
within the Canadian sea-line. 


THE House Committee on Public Lands 
has complied with a very general demand of 
public opinion in reporting a bill to debar 
aliens from acquiring a title to any part of 
the public domain. The growing indignation 
at the insolence with which English and 
Scotch companies have acquired large sec- 
tions of the farther West will be satisfied with 
nothing less than this. Indeed, it should 
demand more. Aliens should be debarred 
from acquiring homesteads and immigrants 
should be required to wait until naturaliza- 
tion before acquiring land. Thestimulation 


of settlement in the West has gone far | 


enough, and has resulted in filling large see- 
tions with aliens of a single nationality. In 
such circumstances the naturalization of 
these immigrants must proceed very slowly. 
It would have been better to have allowed 
aliens to occupy only the alternate quarter 
sections, reserving the rest for Americans by 
birth. 

Besides this there should be restrictions 
on ownership as regards the size of the hold- 
ings. No man or corporation, native or for- 
eign, should be allowed to buy up the hold- 
ings of a long series of nominal owners and 
hold them as a great estate. No corporation 





of foreign origin should he allowed to ac- 
quire American lands, and native corpora- 
tions should be allowed only as much as 
they need for their legitimate business. 


THE proposition of the great cattle-raisers 
of the West and Southwest, that the govern- 
ment should grant them leases of large sec- 
tions of the public domain, is worthy of a 
candid consideration. It is quite true, al- 
though the cattle men deny it, that these 
leases would close large parts of that domain 
to settlers under the Homestead laws. But 
this would be no calamity. Settlers under 
these laws go West to raise wheat, and ever 
more wheat, although the wheat market of 
the world is more than stocked already. 
They exhaust the soil{they take up, as much, 
of that in the older States is exhausted 
by raising grain year after year for 
export, while they do nothing to main- 
tain the natural fertility. We have over- 
done this business utterly, but the cattle 
business has not been overdone. There 
is a steady and increasing market for West- 
ern beef, mutton, wool and hides, both at 
home and in Europe. The use of the land 
for grazing purposes increases instead of di- 
minishing its fertility. Leasing to cattle 
raisers instead of selling to settlers would 
keep large areas still in government hands 
for the benefit of posterity. The leases need 
not be for long periods. They might be re- 
newable every three years, and the land 
thus be kept within reach for any other pur- 
pose. 

On the other hand there is truth in the 
charge that cattle raising as now practiced 
is accowpanied with much inhumanity. 
Because some winters are open the cattle 
men seem to take for granted that their cat- 
tle will find pasture every winter. So they 
make no provision for winter shelter and 
fodder. To correct this the leases should be 
accompanied by conditions that cattle sheds 
be erected for winter use sufficient to shelter 
the number of cattle the lease allows to be 
kept, and that for every head a certain area 
of fodder be grown and stored. There 
would be no hardship in this, as the owners 
would be the better off if they took more 
care of their beasts. And the public has a 
right to demand more carefulness when it is 
asked for favors. 


THE speech of Senator MoRRILL, of Ver- 
mont, in the Senate Wednesday, against the 
so-called ‘‘reciprocity”’ treaty with Mexico, 
was a bold, vigorous and highly interesting 
address. It was bold because Mr. MorRILL 
decided to do just what the country 
needs at this moment—to discuss in 
the open Senate the whole subject of 
these treaties, and to point out the con- 
elusive objections that lie against them 





all. This involved the question whether, 
under the old and dangerous Senatorial 
usage of keeping the consideration of treat- 
ies secret from the people’s knowledge, it 
would ‘‘do”’ to allow a speech that struck at 
the Spanish as well as the Mexican treaty. 
But apparently the Senate thought it not 
judicious to interfere with the Senator from 
Vermont, and he has presented a most pow- 
erful and conclusive argument. 


MR. RANDALL has returned to Washington 
in high spirits, as well he may be after such 
a reception in the South. WaATTERSON’s 
advertising converted what would have been 
a tame, though interesting, visit into a tri- 
umphant march. In ascore of places, from 
Louisville south, the Philadelphian was 
welcomed as the representative of the best, 
most American and most patriotic tendencies 
of the Democratic party. His visit has 
served to emphasize the new growthof Pro- 
tectionist feeling among Southern Demo- 
erats, and to show that hard riding of Free 
Trade hobbies of Mr. WATTERSON’s 
style may result in breaking up the 
party. The Birmingham mottoes that wel- 
comed him as “the leader of the New Re- 
bellion, the New South against the Old 
South!’ were most ominous for the Bour- 
bons. It is an undoubted fact that the white 
voters of the South have suffered hardly less 
than the negroes from the intolerance and 
the tyranny of the Bourbon leadership. Men 
have been driven from public life for having 
an opinion of their own on such matters as 
the Blair bill, and nothing but the most pro- 
nounced loyalty to the past of South- 
ern history has been accepted as con- 
stituting party orthodoxy. The new South 
goes back to an older and more generous 
past, before the virus of slavery had infected 
the Southern blood. It recalls the days 
when Southern and Middle State votes car- 
ried the Tariffs of 1816 and 1824 over the re- 
sistance of New England, and even Mr. 
CALHOUN was an avowed Protectionist. 
Indeed, it may be said that CALHOUN never 
quite lost sight of that principle, for though 
he gave his sanction to Nullification, he re- 
sisted the ad valorem feature of the Tariff of 
1846 in the interest of our manufactures. 

It is this New South that finds Pennsyl- 
vania nearer than Louisville or New York, 
and that rises up to welcome a public man 
who appears to it to stand for theoldand 
patriotic tradition in the history of his party. 
It is true that Mr. RANDALL is much less 
pronounced as a Protectionist than he 
should be; we have already pointed out 
some of the very serious deficiencies of his 
addresses; but it is true, too, that he stands 
as the opponent in his party of the Free 
Trade element,and the South so regards 
him, 
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THERE were some significant mottoes on 
the houses in Birmingham, Alabama, when 
Mr. RANDALL and his party were riding 
about. One of these, a dispatch says, was 
“Welcome the Champion of the New Re- 
bellion, the New South Against the Old 
South,’”’ while another called for ‘Peace, 
Pig Iron and Prosperity.”’ These are hope- 
ful signs, and they indicate that apart from 
the particular political results which Mr. 
RANDALL had in mind when he planned the 
expedition, it will be a good thing for the 
encouragement of the new spirit of the 
South. 


INSTEAD of voting for Mr. F1rueErR, or for 
Mr. SuHrras, or for General BEAVER, or 
some other whose election as U. S. Senator 
would be a tonic to the Republican party of 
Pennsylvania, the Senators and Representa- 
tivesin the Legislature from Philadelphia 
are expected to vote for the re-election of 
Mr. CAMERON, whose choice at this time is a 
step backward toward party distraction. 

Now what is Mr. CAMERON’S strength in 
Philadelphia? How many wards of the city 
could he carry as against a popular Demo- 
cratic candidate? Suppose that such a test 
of strength could be made. Suppose that 
Mr. CAMERON were put forward by his sup- 
porters as the Republican candidate against 
Mr. RANDALL. How many wards of Phila- 
delphia would vote for CAMERON rather 
RANDALL? 

Philadelphia gave Mr. BLAINE thirty 
thousand majority. That was very large, 
but it was fair. There is thirty thousand 
Republican majority in this city, whenever 
the party is united and in good trim. A few 
Republicans did not vote for Mr, BLAINE, 
but they were very few. There are, on the 
other hand, many thousands who would not 
go to the polls to vote for Mr. CAMERON for 
United States Senator, and many thousands 
more who would go there and vote against 
him. In this great city, so strongly and reso- 
lutely Republican as it is, it is doubtful if a 
single ward could be carried for Mr. CAm- 
ERON. 

Now this fact is one for the Republican 
delegation from Philadelphia to consider. 
Why are they bound to the wheels of the 
CAMERON machine? Why should they do 
injury to the party for the sake of giving a 
personal triumph to a single man, whose 
leadership hasbeen proved to be disastrous ? 
This is the time to call a halt. Itis time for 
new things. The old machine is worn out. 
It was upset in 1881, it was smashed in 1882, 
and if the pieces are put together, now, the 
next attack upon it will work its utter de- 
struction. Let the Philadelphia delegation 
advise its managers to save what remains of 
it, by putting it under cover. 


In the Republican State Conven tion of 
1884 it was upon the motion of Mr. Smrra, 
editor of The Press, that a vote was taken to 
continue Mr. COOPER as Chairman of the 
State Committee. Referring to this fact and 
tosome comments of The Times upon it, The 
Press of alate date says: 


The Times sustains and defends Mr. CAMERON | 





against the position of the Press on the Senator- | 


ship only by the curious and evasive argument 
that the last State Convention estops us from op- 


posing him, It dwellson the fact thatthe editor of | der to put in those without experience. 


| marks is to some extent proper. 


the Press made the motion by which Mr. CooPER 
was continued as Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee. 

Very true; but if that statement has anything 
to do with this question it concerns Mr. COOPER 
and not us. Mr. COOPER publicly and repeatedly 
announced that CAMERON was not and would not 
be a candidate for Senator. Ifthe Times means 
to intimate that this announcement was a snare, 
or that Mr. COOPER used his place to save CAM- 
ERON, that is a matter which it can settle with 
him. We do not see that it concerns the Press. 

Mr. SMItTH’s friendly support of COOPER 
was, of course, a part of the movement for 
Mr. BLAINE, into which, at that time, Mr. 
CooPER had ardently thrown himself. That 
Mr. SMITH would have taken the course he 
did, except for the repeated statement that 
Mr. CAMERON was not, and would not be, a 
candidate for re-election, may be clearly in- 
ferred from the paragraphs we quote. 

THE Erie Dispatch prints this paragraph: 

General BEAVER, who is being appealed to to 
engineer a revolt in the Republican Senatorial 
eaucus at Harrisburg, is not likely to forget that 
in the hour of his own necessity he was abandoned 
by the very men who are now endeavoring to 
utilize him for their own purposes. He would 
have been the Governor of this Commonwealth 
but for their defection, and the long and expen- 
sive legislative contests under the PATTISON ad- 
ministration would have been avoided. Itis not 
probable that General BEAVER, as he contemp- 
lates that chapter of the political history of the 
State, will be moved by it toabandon the men 
who stood by him forthe sake of helping out the 
faction which compassed his defeat. 

This is the language of a true organ of 
ring methods. What is meant by the expres- 
sion “revolt in the caucus?’ Voting for 
some other candidate than Mr. J. D. Cam- 
ERON, we presume. 

But, at any rate, the attempt to play upon 
General BEAVER’s feelings of resentment is 
very shabby and altogether destitute of rea- 
sonable logic. What does General BEAVER 
owe Mr. CAMERON? The latter destroyed 
his (the General’s) chances for the Senator- 
ship in 1881 by making him the CAMERON 
candidate, with a nomination in the private 
parlors at Front and State streets, instead of a 
public one in the Capitol. And again he 
beat him for Governor by putting him on a 
“slate” ticket at Washington in December, 
1881, instead of leaving the nomination to 
the Republicans of Pennsylvania in their 
State Convention. In both cases Mr. Cam- 
ERON was a weight on General BEAVER, and 
was using the latter’s popularity for the sup- 
port of his own machine. 

As the one-legged soldier of Be'lefonte 
studies at the political situation in this winter 
weather, let him look at the facts as they 
are, with a clear eye and cool head. He 
owes nothing to J. D. CAMERON. 

WE criticised some weeks ago the purpose 
of Colonel DECHERT, then announced, to re- 
move the Chief Clerk in the Controller’s 
office, and appoint a Democrat. As he has 
now appointed a Republican—and is about 
to be disciplined by some of his partisans for 
this course —a qualification of our former re- 

At the 
same time, Colonel DECHERT does not seem 
to have adhered to Civil Service Reform 
ideasjin removing experienced officers, in or- 





EXCEPT it bears on the election of a Sena- 
tor from New York, the controversy as to 
Mr. ARTHUR’S loyalty to the Republican 
party has noimportance. That Mr. ARTHUR 
was badly disappointed in his failure to get 
the nomination to the Presidency is an open 
secret. That he isa man who swallows dis- 
appointment easily and acts as though he 
had encountered no rebuff will hardly be 
claimed by his friends. He is a man of 
sluggish temper, with whom personal com- 
pact and honor count for very much indeed. 
He has neither the intellectual nor the 
moral outfit required for generosity. His 
conduct during the campaign was what we 
should have expected. He was “not at 
home”’ or “‘engaged,”’ to the calls of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee. He did, in- 
deed, tell Mr. HAWLEY that he would do 
and say for the party anything not incon- 
sistent with his position as President. The 
result showed that this meant that he would 
hold his tongue and vote for Mr. BLAINE. 

The attempt has been made to weaken 
Mr. Evarts by showing that he did not 
give Mr. FoLuGER his support in that 
calamitous canvass of 1882. The whole 
truth is that he declined to speak at a public 
meeting a short time before the election, not 
because he was disaffected to the ticket, but 
because he thought it an utter waste of pow- 
der. Mr. FOLGER already was beaten beyond 
hope, as the result showed, and as a man of 
Mr. Evarts’ opportunities for political ob- 
servation must have known. There is no 
disloyalty in a refusal from such motives. 
And we are not surprised that Mr. Evarts 
refused. He either must have spoken to the 
real issue of that electin or he must have 
evaded it. The real issue in the minds of dis- 
affected Republcians was whether some of 
Mr. FOLGER’s over-zealous supporters got 
the nomination for him by dishonest means. 
Mr. EVARTS is a very capable lawyer, but 
he would have found it impossible to 
satisfy any jury that the nomination had not 
been so procured. It would have been easy 
to satisfy them that Mr. FoLGER had no part 
in the theft, and not impossible to prove 
that he did not believe there had been one. 
It was not Mr. FoLGER, but Mr. FOLGER’s 
friends who were on trial, and he was but 
the victim of their wrong-doing And the 
consequent bitterness of such men as Mr. 
CROWLEY, while it professes much attach- 
ment to Mr. FOLGER’s memory, is in truth re- 
sentment against a vote which stamped them 
most indelibly with the brand of fraud. 


STATISTICS never have been a strong point 
with the advocates of what has been called 
‘“temperance.’’ One of their organs makes a 
statement as to the amount of juvenile 
drunkenness in St. Louis, which involves 
the supposition that there are two million 
people living in that city. Another teils us 
that the consumption of intoxicants is shown 
by authentic figures to be greater now than 
fifty years ago, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. The hitch in this bit of proof is that 
there are no authentic figures as to the con- 
sumption of liquors forty years ago, and that 
there are none as to the actual consumption 
now. For years past the “temperance” 
journals have been publishing such 
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figures, but they are not authentic. One 
set of them includes as liquor all 
the groceries, dry goods, crockery, agri- 
cultural seeds and implements, which are 
sold in country stores where liquor is sold 
also. It would perhaps be well to have some 
sort of official return as to the extent of this 
trattic. But as yet we have none whatever. 
The only thing we can be sure of is that, 
great as is the waste of money on intoxi- 
cants, itis not so bad as in the ‘‘good old 
times,’’ when every minister’s meeting was 
the occasion of a large consumption of rum, 
andevery social call was crowned with the bot- 
tle. Among the agencies which have tended 
tocheck the craving for alcohol is the in- 
creased consumption of fruit. 





THE young fellows who went through the 
train down in Maryland, the other even- 
ing, were imitators of ‘‘the JAMES boys,”’ no 
doubt. They had heard of the bold robbers 
of Missouri and longed to imitate them. But 
these are very far behind. They are but 
flimsy counterfeits. The train was aslow 
accommodation, on a local road, instead of a 
through express on a trunk line. The pas- 
sengers were few, and the only victims were 
an old colored man, who gave up a dollar, 
and a country newspaper editor, who yielded 
his watch—silver, of course. Finally, the 
robbers jumped from the train, after captur- 
ing so little, and within a few hours were 
hunted out, arrested, and put into Elkton 
jail. 

THE rise of Germany to the rank of a first- 
class power was sure, sooner or later, to em- 
barrass English politics. In the fourteen 
years, which have elapsed since the union of 
the country under the Emperor, England has 
been favored by dissensions between France 
and Germany. What is ominous to England 
at present is that these dissensions have dis- 
appeared. Prince BISMARCK sees a time has 
come when he may conciliate France by a 
little support of her foreign policy against 
England, so without any ill will to England 
—he only despises Mr. GLADSTONE—he 
throws his sword into the French seale in 
the Egyptain dispute. This is not the first 
symptoms of a rapprochement between the 
two countries, but it is the first instance 
in which it has been put _ before 
Europe in a_ definite shape. It does 
not mean that Germany is afraid of France, 
but that she is tired of having to keep 
always ready to fight her, and that if Eng 
land can be sacrificed to restore peace on the 
continent, there will be no hesitation about 
the matter. 

Whether the orders to have the English 
Navy in readiness for an expedition has ref- 
erence to this, no one can tell. But it is 
somewhat ominous that England, with no 
other antagonist on the horizon, issues such 
an order in the depth of winter. 

THE BLAIR BILL. 

AMERICA is the land of common schools. 
It has more than 300,000 teachers in its 
schools, and it pays them $60,000,000 a year 
for their services in fitting the rising genera- 
tion for the duties of life and of citizenship. 
The American system of government de- 
mands the common _ school 





requisite to political life. The Amer- 
ican voter must have at least the 
measure of intelligence which the com- 
mon school furnishes. Without that he 
ceases to be an element of strength in the 
structure of the State, and becomes a pos- 
sible danger as the prey of demagogues. 
This principle is coming into general recog- 
nition with every year. The great im- 
migration which began thirty-five years 
ago first impressed it on the nation. 
It was felt that the great flood 
of new comers and their children must 
not be left to any chance influences as re- 
gards their Americanization. The State 
must take hold of them through its school 
teachers, and by schools in which their chil- 
dren would meet the children of native Am- 
ericans, and be welded into the man of 
genuine citizenship. And muchas has been 
done, both in the quantity and the quality of 
the training thus given, we are wakened 
every day to the need of making this educa- 
tion better and more extensive in its grasp 
of the people. 

There is one part of the country in which 
more needs to be done than can be accom- 
plished with the present means at the dis- 
posal of its people. The South, with the 
exception of Texas, has not been a field for 
extensive immigration. The existence of 
slavery in that section turned the liberty- 
loving exiles from Europe into other chan- 
nels, and these channels have been worn so 
wide and deep that not even the abolition of 
slavery has sufficed to divert the flood from 
them. But in the South a great body of 
people of American birth have been brought 
into the ranks of our citizenship, whose 
ignorance of all that fits men _ for 
its duties is more profound than _ is 
seen in the least intelligent immigrants 
trom Europe. The millions of negro slaves 
have been not only emancipated but enfran- 
chised as well. The change has been made 
with a rapidity which never before was at- 
tempted. It has been done not by the choice 
and election of the Southern people, but in 
the face of their opposition. © The nation 
has told the South: ‘You must take 
these black freedmen and make citizens 
of them.” It has laid this command on 
States impoverished first by the existence of 
slavery, and then by four years of exhaust- 
ing civil war. And thus far it has not 
touched with so much asone of its fingers the 
burden thus bound upon the South. 

Besides the freedmen there is in the South 


a great population of poor whites, 
whose ignorance and _ illiteracy are 
nearly as profound. They, too, were 


the victims of slavery, for the existence 
of human bondage alongside them made 
idleness, and consequently ignorance, a 
point of social honor with the poorest white. 
To-day the South needs their intelligence 
above all things. It needs it for the political 
elevation of the State. It needs it for the 
extension of Southern industry. And the 
nation which helped them to harm, by its 
long sanction of slavery, owes to them also 
the helping hand in their education. 

There aretwo minds about thisin the 
South. There is a better mind, upon which 
the illiteracy of the poor white and the 


as a pre- | freedman presses heavily. Those on whom 





this prevails are anxious, for the sake of the 
religious and political future of their sec- 
tion, that education should be extended. 


They know that the present state 
of things exposes the freedmen_ espe- 
cially to epidemics of frightful fa- 


naticism and perpetuates among them 
religious excitement of a low, immoral type. 
They welcome gladly the proposal that the 
national government shall come to the aid 
of their educational system and shall help to 
build up the waste places. 

There is a baser mind that rejects national 
aid because it cherishes no desire to see the 
present state of things amended. There are 
men in the leadership of the Southern 
people who fear the education of the 
freedman, because it would give him politi- 
cal weight and coherence. They fear still 
more the education of the white voters, be- 
cause they know that no educated constitu- 
ency would call them to piaces of power and 
honor in the land. These men shelter them- 
selves behind pleas about the unconstitu- 
tionality of the Blair bill. They deny 
the right of the nation to spend 
money in fitting men for the du- 
ties it requires of them. They are more 
Democratic than CALHOUN, who voted to 
give the surplus of national revenue to the 
States, to spend for this or any other pur- 
pose they choose. They are more Demo- 
cratic than JACKSON, who thought this ‘‘the 
justest and most federal’’ way of disposing 
of that surplus, and who signed Mr. CaAL- 
HOUN’s bill. 

Which of the two minds prevails 
in the Southern delegation to Con- 
gress? We soon shall have the means of 
knowing. Early in the present month the 
BLAIR bill will be before the House for dis- 
cussion and action. It passed the Senate by 
Democratic as well as Republican votes. As 
the Republicans of the House will vote for 
it, it will take a good number of Southern 
votes to kill it. Whois the Southerner who 
will vote against it? 





THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 

Having quoted to the Legislature the con- 
stitutional provisions that lay upon him the 
duty of keeping it informed and of giving it 
good advice, the Governor proceeds with a 
very long message, in which he tells some- 
thing and advises a great deal. There are in 
it some very good suggestions, and on the 
whole the Governor is entitled to credit for 
the general tenor of the document, but a 
considerable part of it is marked by crudity 
and a sort of ‘‘fresh’’ statesmanship. 


As to the finances, the Governor is right in 
urging that the tax laws should be revised. 
A revision is much needed, and has been on 
hand for some years. There are some taxes 
that ought to be repealed, others amended 
as to method, and others changed as to the 
disposition of the resulting revenues. It is 
obviously a gross wrong to turn the liquor 
license money into the State Treasury, while 
leaving the counties to pay nearly the whole 
expense of preventing, detecting and pun- 
ishing the crime that results from intoxica- 
tion. Upon this the suggestions of the 
Governor are sound. But when he talks of 
corporation taxes he begins to stumble. He 
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speaks of the capital stock of corporations as 
if it were property not belonging to individ- 
uals, but to a created and artificial body, dis- 
tinct from persons. Having proposed to 
maintain taxation upon money at interest 
and other personality, he describes corporate 
capital as a separate thing. Upon one point, 
at any rate, there can be no doubt, and _ this 
is the impolicy of burdening, as the State 
laws now do, the capital stock of corpora- 
tions devoted to manufacturing. These 
ought to be encouraged, not burdened. The 
association of capital to establish and main- 
tain industrial operations should be part of 
the fixed policy of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Governor’s recommendations for 
greater strictness in marriage and divorce 
are sound. They will certainly be approved 
by all good people. What he says about 
quarantine and a change in the location of 
the lazaretto is also sound. The present 
lazaretto is absurdly situated. But the 
thing to do is to legislate concurrently with 
Delaware on this subject. The Legislature 
of that State is now in session, and Governor 
STOcKLY in his message calls attention to 
it. There should be a quarantine main- 
tained in Delaware Bay and river, begin- 
ning at the Capes, and this cannot be done 
effectively without having Delaware unite 
with Pennsylvania in the action. 

The recommendation of the message as to 
laws to carry out the constitutional provi- 
slons for the regulation of railroads and 
canals brings up an extensive and important 
subject. The proposition to repeal the law 
of 1868 by which the street railways of 
Philadelphia transferred to the Legislature 
the control of the streets, and deprived the 
City Councils of it, will be approved, cer- 
tainly, by those citizens of Philadelphia who 
think the rights of the people ought to be 
more sacred than the assumptions and en- 
croachments of the railway companies. 

The concluding portions, relating to the 
apportionment, are very entertaining. The 
Governor has turned over a new leaf. On 
this subject he used to be—back in 1883— 
earnest, vehement and ponderous. He is 
now sarcastic, cynical and severe. The 
latter mode of treatment is quite as effective, 
no doubt, and certainly much more enter- 
taining than the former. There will be an 
apportionment bill passed, beyond question. 
Whether the Governor will see his way to 
sign it is another matter. 


THE CHILDREN AND TARIFF 
OTA AGS. 

THE opponents of Protection are busy peo- 
ple, so far as tongue and pen are concerned. 
The friends of Home Labor are quite as 
closely employed, no doubt, but it is in the 
production of useful things. What the Free 
Trade writers produce is largely cunning 
and insidious attacks upon Protection. If 
they can secrete one of their ideas in a piece 
of soap, so that the washerwoman will 
find it Monday morning, or paste another 
on’a loaf of bread to confront the eater as 
he breaks the loaf open, the performance 
gives them great delight. 

Here is a Mr. ‘‘EDMUND ALTON,”’ whoever 
he may be, who is put into the juvenile mag- 








azine, St. Nicholas, for January, and who, 
in an article ‘““‘Among the Law-makers’”’— 
they being a class of creatures distinct from 
ordinary mortals whose habits he has been 
observing—proceeds to instruct the boys and 
girls how they are injured by the Tariff. 
“You little folk,” says the sly EDMUND, 
“have perhaps no idea how much you con- 
tribute every year to defray the expenses 
of our grand republic,’’and then he proceeds 
to give them the idea: ‘‘Dolls and toys not 
made in this country must pay thirty-five 
cents on every dollar of their value! Bon- 
nets, hats and hoods, for men, women and 
children; canes and walking sticks; brooms, 
combs, jewelry, precious stones, musical 
instruments of all kinds, playing-cards, paint- 
ings and statuary—these are also roughly 
jostled by this uncouth law. * * * * 
On every pound of figs brought to this coun- 
try the government, through its ‘customs of- 
ficers,’ collects two cents. Slates and slate 
pencils from abroad must pay thirty cents 
for every dollar of their worth. When you 
buy these things remember you are paying 
much more than actual values. A part of 
the excess goes into the Treasury of the 
United States as a ‘duty,’ or ‘indirect 
tax;’ for, of course, the dealer who imports 
these articles includes this extra cost in the 
price charged the purchaser.”’ 

EDMUND thinks, however, that he has not 
quite driven his nail home. He wishes to 
emphasize his statements as to what articles 
are ‘‘taxed”’ by telling what are not. There 
is, he states to the “little folk,’ a free 
list, and on it ‘“‘are placed certain imports 
exempt from duty, such as nux vomica, as- 
safcetida, charcoal, divi-divi, dragon’s blood, 
Bologna sausages, eggs, fossils and other arti- 
cles! But the great bulk of important staples 
used in every-day life does not come within 
this favored class.”’ 

As for the real importance of such an arti- 
cle as this—so shallow and essentially so un- 
truthful—it must be very small. Most chil- 
dren who wish to know something about the 
Tariff will probably ask for information 
from the wage-earners, whose money they 
help to spend, and will be told, no doubt, in 
many cases, that the cash for figs and 
slates, slate pencils, canes and walking- 
sticks, as well as ‘“‘jewelry, precious 
stones, musical instruments, playing-cards, 
paintings and statuary’’ would not be forth- 
coming so readily, if at all, if under Free 
Trade the whole of the American people 
were driven into agriculture, and alf our 
manufactured articles were bought from 
abread. When EDMUND attempts to worry 
the children by making them count up the 
amount of ‘‘tax’’ they pay, they will proba- 
bly answer him that they pay none at ali, 
and refer the subject to those who are com- 
petent to deal with it. 

It must be said, however, that St. Nicholas 
and its conductors perpetrate a very shabby 
trick upon a large part of their readers, in 
putting such an article among the juvenile 
reading suitable for children. They may, 
themselves, be for Free Trade—as it is 
probable they are—buta great part of the 
fathers who send cash for subscriptions for 
their children consider the claims of Home 
Labor before the claims of Foreign Capital, 





and itis nothing short of an outrage upon 
them to smuggle such an article as this under 
cover of the legitimate contents of the mag- 
azine. 


ARE WE OVERPRODUCING ? 

Those who say that the cause of business 
depression is overproduction should be 
brought to the question how this can be, 
when, besides what we make, we buy 
abroad every year great quantites of goods, 
and pay for them immense sums of money. 
If we make too much, how is it that we con- 
tinually buy more? Hundreds of ships are 
on the seas every day of the year bringing . 
goods and wares into the country. How is 
this, if the market here is already full? 

Any one can study this case for himself. 
The data are within the reach of all. The 
statistics of our foreign commerce, published 
month by month, show the immense im- 
portations, and show, too, that a great part 
of them are the very sort of manufactured ar- 
ticles that we are entirely able to make for 
ousrelves. It would be said, perhaps, that we 
are overproducing woolen goods. Can this 
be true, when we are buying these goods 
from other countries at the rate of fifty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth a year? In steel rails 
and manufactures of iron we buy abroad at 
the rate of nearly forty-seven million dollars’ 
worth ayear. In cotton goods we import 
at the rate of thirty million dollars’ worth a 
year. 

The tabulation of these and similar figures 
prepared by Mr. RoBERT P. PortER for The 
Press may be conveniently used here. He 
takes the statistics of our foreign trade for 
five years—from 1880 to 1884 inclusive—and 
considers eleven different classes of goods 
which we produce or readily can produce, 
but of which we buy enormously every year 
from other countries. These eleven and our 
average annual import of each for the five 
years stated are as follows: 

Wool and manufactures of.............. “oe 


Tron and steel rails, manufactures of... 4 
Manufactures of silk 





Tin plate and manufactures of.... 
Chemicals (dutiable).............. 
Hemp, jute and manufactures of 
Earthenware and all china.............. 
Glass and manufactures of.............. 


In the five years named we have bought 
abroad no less than $1,204,000,000 worth of 
these eleven classes of goods. They are 
such as we could make for ourselves. Can 
it be possible, then, that in these lines we 
are overproducing ? 

It is true that in some lines, with the 
amount which we import added to what we 
make, the supply of goods in our market is 
excessive. But this proves simply that our 
policy is defective, that we are buying 
where we should make, that we are not 
keeping our own people busy as we should 
keep them, by steadily holding for their 
products the enjoyment of our great home 
market. To buy abroad, in five years, 
twelve hundred million dollars’ worth of 
manufactured articles, and then to say that 
times are dull because we have been produc- 
ing too much, involves a manifest absurdity 
and points toa defect in our system that 
needs a remedy. 
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MORBID PHILOSOPHY. 


Comparing our civilization with that of 
the ancients, we realize what an enormous 
stride has been made in the progress of the 
kuman race. No longeris there now (as in 
Greece) a knot of highly intellectual and 
cultured men, against whom the barbaric 
waves broke for years in vain. Perhaps— 
probably—there will never again be any- 
thing on earth more intellectually cultivated 
and refined than they. And yet, even they, 
the greatest of the ancients, from lack of 
opportunity fell short of what modern civili- 
zation has to show—a civilization which, with 
all its faults, is no longer confined to a knot 
of men, but is becoming as wide-spread as 
the earth itself, numbering in its individual 
members and masses, however scattered, an 
aggregate compared with which Greece and 
Rome fall immeasurably lower in the scale. 

Leaving out of the question the scientific 
advance of the last fifty years, and referring 
merely to the moral man, what do we find’? 
Amid many anomalous conditions in some 
countries—Mormonism, the weakening of 
the marriage-tie, greed of wealth, unfaith- 
fulness to great trusts—not only generally 
broader views of life, but broader lives lived 
by thousands, nay millions, of mankind. Art 
in its various forms, known even to the 
Greeks in only a few forms, is common and 
daily becoming more common to the —_ 
tude. The Greeks had no music, at we 
know music. They did not even see nature 
as we see it. The landscape, although it has 
always existed on earth, isa modern inven- 
tion. 

So we might go through a long list, ending 
with last, but not least,—modern philan- 
thropy, and prove thereby how superior 
modern civilization is to ancient, and there- 
fore what an advance man has _ really made 
in development ; for, after all, it is the moral 
man that is tobe developed. All culture 
that does not raise the morality of man is 
mistaking the means for the end. If, amidst 
refinement, we witness that which seems to 
falsify the dictum, it is not so; we are wit- 
—s the froth and bubbles that escape 
hag the seething, healthy, social fermenta- 

on. 

The living world is more lovely now than 
ever, in this age of charity, benevolence and 
beneficence, and yet it is dragging with the 
skirts of its advance foul things that do not 
benefit its magnificence. Is it possible to re- 
flect for a moment on the changes for better 
and worse that have come, and not to see 
that in newly-awakened ——— of pos- 
sibilities and realization of others that once 
only so seemed, generation after generation, 
there have not come profound physiological 
changes in the race? Take the single case 
already cited—the enjoyment of nature, as 
never the ancients enjoyed it. Generation 
after generation of the modern world has en- 
joyed it more and more, until now the modern 
mind fairly revels in delight at its scenes, 
both real and pictorial. This could not have 
happened, has not happened, generation 
after generation, without having wrought 

hysiological changes in the human system. 
hese it is hard to conceive of as ever work- 
ing harm. 

But now let us consider another case where 
equally, in a certain phase, physiological 
change is diseased, and therefore not work- 
ing for good. Both selfish and altruistic ten- 
dencies must have marked each individual 
man through all time, were probably to be 
found to some degree, however ae 
tionate in development, in each individual 
man, but never in theory, until the advent of 
the Christian era, was the principle of altru- 


ism—recognition of the good of others asa 

rinciple of action—recognized by society at 
arge, and never, in practice, so much as at 
the present day. Yet this, the very greatest 
of virtues, is sometimes, through misconcep- 





tion of its demands, leading thousands of 
worthy people astray. 

The law protects society against the most 
— crimes by putting out of the power 
of the criminal, through deprivation of ex- 
istence, the perpetration of similar deeds. 
Society says, through its laws, vengeance is 
not ours, but protection, through removal of 
the guilty, and warning oo for the de- 
praved. Heaven forbid that the criminal of 
the —— dye should not have ample char- 
ity in thought and deed extended to him 
from weak humanity! There is no doubt 
that there are savages in the midst of civili- 
zation, whose awakening to the presence of 
the God in man—conscience—is only full 
through some great crime. But where, the 
crime against society being committed, 
should the criminal be consigned? To the 
law of man for his earthly deed, to God for 
all that lies beyond. Yet what a depraving 
spectacle do we not often witness! Even 
delicate women, who a few days before the 
commission of the crime would not have 
tuuched the man, then no criminal, with the 
tongs, now send him flowers, visit, and 
all but fondle him. The man who at 
best would have gone through life insignifi- 
cant and unknown, becomes the hero of the 
hour. One of the ends of justice, the exem- 
plary, is defeated, appeal is made to love 
in the human heart, of prominence above 
one’s fellows; and the way is on the instant 
prepared for the advance of another crimi- 
nal by the same glorified path. But there 
is worse than this in the shockingness of in- 
trusion at such a time between the soul of 
the criminal and the Creator. No wonder 
that people revolt when they read of how 
glibly the criminal speaks of being received 
into the arms of Jesus, with an assurance 
beyond that usually heid by the most saintly 
of mankind! No one wishes to gainsay his 
belief, or even to doubt it, for who should 
judge? What is nauseating is the heralding 
of it, the promotion, through the apotheosis, 
of criminality. This is altruism run mad, 
subversive of law, inciting to crime; hyster- 
ical philanthrophy, physiologically diseased, 
to be guarded against, condemned, cured if 
possible, and if that be not possible, re- 
strained from public manifestation. 


ELIHU VEDDER AT ROME. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE NOW FAMOUS 
ARTIST. 


RoME, December, 1884. 

It was in the Villa Strohlfeim that Mr. 
Elihu Vedder made his drawings for the 
Rubaiyat. It may be a proof of his sympa- 
thy with Omar Khayyam and the latter’s duc- 
trine of making the most of the beauty of 
this world, that he has chosen for his studio 
one of the most beautiful spots in all Rome. 
The Villa is a short way beyond the Porta 
del Popolo, but is difficult to find, if this is 
all one knows of its locality. In my search 
for it I walked some distance down the Via 
Flaminia, literally wading in mud—for there 
has been much rain of late in Rome—and in 
and out of many studio buildings, only to 
turn back and discover that the road to the 
Villa is inmediately to the right of the city 
gate and the entrance to the Borghese Gar- 
dens. Had the Persian philosopher lived 
here, his threadbare penitence would have 
been torn to pieces all the year round, for 
every season comes to it vase in hand. It is 
“roses, roses all the way”’ to the Villa. They 
grow, together with pale, pink daisies, in 
great masses over the high brick wall by the 
porter’s lodge, here and there by the foot- 
path, more like a bower because of the ilex 
trees which meet overhead, and on the high 
terrace in front of the Villa, and even on its 
walls, for these are half covered with vines 
still full of white roses. From this terrace 
one looks far over the “a with its many 
domes, and westward to St. Peter’s. In 
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such a place, one feels, an artist cannot but 
do good work. 

Mr. Vedder seems to understand that for 
the present he has, to the public, sunk much 
of hisown personality in that of Omar 
Khayyam. When I finally reached his 
studio, no sooner had he opened the door for 
me than he brought out the photographs of 
his drawings. ‘They were, he supposed, 
what I had come out to see. ‘He was busy 
decorating glassand had arrived at a criti- 
cal stage, when his work must be either fin- 
ished at once orelsedone all over again. 
But if there was anything in the drawings I 
did not understand he would explain it with 
pleasure.” It is a pity that artists and poets 
cannot always themselves explain the 
meaning of their poems and pictures. That, 
if they did, critics wouid be obliged to with- 
hold many of their criticisms, was the con- 
clusion at which I arrived after I had heard 
Mr. Vedder’s explanation. Before I spoke 
he had answered the two chief objections 
—forone must always find fault—which 
could be made tothe drawings. It is sel- 
dom that two people look at anything in ex- 
actly thesame way, and therefore there will 
be many readers to whom his interpretation 
of Omar org ag may not seem satisfac- 
tory. Again, the “‘Rubaiyat’ being a Per- 
sian poem, one expects something indicative 
of the fact in the illustrations, Just as one 
would look for a Greek setting to an 
illustrated Greek poem. But Mr. Ved- 
der declares that it is not Omar 
Khayyam he seeks to interpret, but Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and that he did not wish to treat 
the poem as an archeologist might. This he 
could not have done unless he had gone to 
Persia and lived there, as he is now living in 
Italy, and spent three or four years in the 
work. But his desire was to rise above 
mere accidents of locality and surroundings, 
and to express by his symbolism world prob- 
lems, and not those merely of a Persian 
philosopher. He wished to show life and 
man and woman as he saw them, and not 
only as they appeared to Omar Khayyam. 
There will be not afew to assert that Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Rubaiyat’”’ is. Omar Khay- 
yam’s, just as Longfellow’s ‘“ Divina Com- 
media”’ is Dante’s; otherwise it is of no 
value. And there will be also some to 
say that if Mr. Vedder’s designs are so 
entirely independent of the poem their 
being accompanied by it can but weaken 
them, and that they had much better 
have been published alone, or better still, 
with the artist’s explanation of them. Many 
misunderstandings would thus have been 
avoided. But once his aims are known bis 
drawings must be considered from his stand- 
point, and though the critic may think the 
absence of Persian forms a mistake, and 
that the designs are not always in accord 
with the sentiment of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat,’’ he 
can only regret that Mr. Vedder did not see 
and feel these things as he does. 

It is not my intention to criticise his de- 
signs. The book has been already published 
in America and doubtless by this time amply 
noticed. I want to give, not so much my 
opinions and feelings, as those of the artist. 
This is what might be called a personal age, 
and we areall the time wanting to know 
how this man wrote his book and how that 
one painted his picture. We think we un- 
derstand “Sartar Resartus” and the “French 
Revolution” better because we know with 
what anguished spirit Carlyle wrote them. 
We think we can account for Mr. Whistler’s 
‘Nocturnes’? and ‘‘Arrangements’’ more 
satisfactorily after we have heard that he 
ties up a white lock on his forehead with 
biue ribbon. And in like manner, perhaps, 
to these who are bewildered by the designs 
in the ‘“‘Rubaiyat,” it may be an assistance 
to know how the artist talks and works. 
And one who hears him cannot doubt that 
the illustration of this book was with hima 
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labor of love. Even while he went on with 
his glass decoration he talked about it, and 
every now and then he left the easel, brush 
and mahlstick still in one hand, and a silk 
handkerchief twisted around his head, to 
bring now from his portfolio a drawing 
to show how the originalsof the photographs 
had looked, and now a sketch in color to 

ive some idea of the picture he intends 
ater to make from one of the designs. In- 
deed, he said, many of the drawings were 
too good for him not to use afterwards in color 
when he would not be hampered by restric- 
tions of size and necessity to insert the 
verses. Already in his studio is a half-fin- 
ished oil-painting of the drawing of the 
Angel of Death, which makes one hope that 
all his illustrations will prove but studies for 
larger and more important work. Toomany 
are only studies after all, and if in them he 
once gave the effect he sought, he paid Jess 
attention to perfection of drawing. Hehim- 
self pointed to one in which the grape leaves 
were carelessly drawn. Every one, he said, 
knew that he could draw grape leaves if he 
chose. But he had not so chosen in this 
case, because if he had, the drawing in the 
figure might have suffered by contrast, and 
if he had redrawn the whole design it might 
have lost in feeling what it had gained in 
correctness. 

Mr. Vedder is not a mystic, nor does he 
look upon Omar Khayyan as one. The lat- 
ter, he says, was doubtless when he wrote 
his poem a man of a certain age with little, 
if any, religious belief, but sufficient scien- 
tific knowledge (for he was an astronomer of 
note) to realize that nature’s laws are inex- 
orable. He was fond of earthly pleasure, 
but every day felt it slipping from him, 
while he was uncertain what, if indeed any- 
thing, would take its place. Of but one 
thing he was sure—that this life flies. It 
was natural then that he should be con- 
stantly haunted by melancholy thoughts, and 
that he should as constantly seek to drown 
them in the wine-cup. hat he was not 
always successful in so doing follows as a 
matter of course, as Mr. Vedder demon- 
strates in the design where, even as 
pleasure comes to him in the shape of a 
beautiful woman, and his penitence falls to 
the ground in rose leaves, sad and shadowy 
faces, typical of his weariness, peer at him 
from the gloom behind. The ‘‘Rubaiyat’’ is 
but the expression of his dissatisfaction with 
life, a dissatisfaction not unlike that of many 
men of modern times. It is rather strange to 
hear so practical an explanation given to 
verses which in the East have been consid- 
ered the outcome of mysticism by mystics 
who have understood by love for the wine- 
cup, not an earthly appetite, but a spiritual 
craving for that state of ecstasy by which the 
soul is identified with divinity. Theeffect of 
this practical treatment shows itself in the 
designs. Mr. Vedder himself says he won- 
dersif that art critic who thought he had no 
imagination, but a clever way of putting 
things together, was not right. One is in- 
clined to agree with this criticism after look- 
ing at the drawings intended to illustrate 
the most mystical parts of the poem. 
It is in the thoughts which are easiest 
to symbolize that he is at his best 
Thus, the picture of the last man, 
standing on a heap of skulls, a dead 
love at his feet and the serpent 
twined about him, is unquestionably 
the strongest in the book, and wonderfully 
beautiful. He himself fully realizes its 
merits. His early comment upon it was to 
wait until he had painted it with a coppery 
sky, out of which all the light had faded, 
and with rose-colored drapery falling from 
the dead love over the skulls, telling in color 
the story of how love and light had died! 
Again, another of the very fine drawings is 
that of the ‘‘Recording Angel.’’ The head 
is full of grandeur, and there is much 








beauty in the hands, though one wonders 
Mr. Vedder did not make use of many of 
the hands drawn on gray paper with pencil 
and chalk, which are lying around his 
studio, and which are so bold and strong 
they look as if they had been taken froma 
sketch book of one of the old masters. 
Though Mr. Vedder’s interpretation of 
Omar Khayyam might be rejected by Orient- 
als, it was with him the result of genuine 
feeling. At times in his work he was so 
carried away by the pictures that formed 
themselves in his mind, that he could not 
rest until he had given them shape on paper. 
Many of his figures were drawn from models, 
but others from inspiration. He pointed to 
several heads of old men which, he said, were 
pure chic. But to him they seemed as real 
as if they had been portraits. He felt as if 
he had known the men, and after he had 
drawn them he still could see them,as if they 
were living beings, before him. He is not 
visionary, as Blake was. I doubt whether 
he would ever believe that he had actually 


seen these creations of his imagination. His 
attitude is rather that of a Thackeray or a 


Dickens, who can see with his mind’s eye 
the men and women of his books, but who 
knows them to be shadows. 

Whatever the critics, be they of East or 
West, may mt his book will rank above 
anything that has been donein America, and 
with Dore’s work, or perhaps above it, in 
character and individuality. E. R. P. 


REVIEWS. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE TRUE STORY 
OF A GREAT LIFE. By William O. Stod- 
dard. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York 


ork. 

Mr. Stoddard is right in believing that the 
time is ripe for a full and careful estimate of 
the character of Lincoln. It is possible to 
make such studies at too early or too late a 
time for their best effect—too early when the 
atmosphere is not yet cleared of prejudice 
and the distortions of that familiarity whose 
result has passed into a proverb—too late 
when the evidence has lost all personal ele- 
ments and become entirely documentary. 
Valuable histories and biographies have no 
doubt been written long after the event, but 
it will hardly be claimed that they are the 
better for that lapse. The body of a time is 
best shown by the men who can say “ All of 
which I saw, and part of which I was” 
This is Mr. Stoddard’s relation to his noble 
subject (for he was one of Lincoln’s Secre- 
taries), and he has, it appears to us, de- 
ferred its consideration to a period when it 
will receive the kind of attention it de- 
serves. 

Much has of course already been written 
about Abraham Lincoln, but much more will 
yet be written. A bright feature of Mr. 
Stoddard’s labors is that while they are very 
distinctive in themselves, they in no manner 
interfere with views of the subject taken, or 
which may be taken, from other standpoints. 
This ‘‘ Life’ is only incidentally political. 
Mr. Stoddard leaves to other biographers the 
task of dealing with public affairs, and with 
Lincoln’s contemporaries as bearing upon 
his own career; his special labor is at once 
simpler and more difficult; he aims to give a 
picture of the man from, as we may say, the 
inside. In doing this, much of the story of 
the Rebellion and Emancipation has naturally 
to be told, but there is nu attempt to do more 
than outline it, and at such points only as 
touch the real subject. As a piece of careful 
and minute portraiture, eloquent in manner, 
plainly solid in its facts, and mspired in 
every line by complete yet not unreasoning 
belief in its subject, Mr. Stoddard’s biogra- 
phy of Lincoln is a very noticeable book. 

n making this direct page appeal Mr. 
Stoddard has not scrupled to place the be- 
ginnings of this wonderful career in their 
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grimiest light. The world knew before of the 
humble springs of Abraham Lincoln’s great- 
ness, but never has the story been told with 
the fullness and homely strength of this 
writer. Weare made to realize the life of 
the southern ‘‘poor whites’ whence our hero 
came, and his parents, Toi and Nancy 
Lincoln, are scarcely less definite, within 
their own lines, than the President himself. 
The scene is painted in its true colors, as 
witness this little passage, a dialogue Dbe- 
tween father and son prior to Tom Lincoln’s 
“lighting out’’ of his early home in search of 
something better. 

“Pop, do you reckon you’l 
meaner’n this over in Injianny?”’ 

“Tl tell ye when I git back, Abe;I want to git 
out of Kaintuck; I jest do.”’ 

“Wall, PoP, I don’t know as I keer much whar 
we £0 to,’ 

That is a much the tone of the first 
third of the book, yet without loss of dig- 
nity; when Lincoln’ssurroundings change the 
tone of his bins A also changes, yet con- 
vinces the reader of its truthfulness at every 
stage. It may be we could give the book no 
higher praise. 


find anything 


In THE LENA DELTA. A Narrative of the 
Search for Lieutenant Commander De 
Long and His Companions, followed b 
an Account of the Greely Relief Expedi- 
tion and a Proposed Method of Reaching 
the North Pole. By George W. Melville, 
Chief Engineer, U.S. N. Edited by Mel- 
ville Philips. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1885. 

The return of the Greely Relief Expedi- 
tion and the details of the suffering endured 
by that heroic company called forth such a 
storm of criticism against all Arctic explora- 
tion that it is really refreshing to read-the 
story of aman who not only does not fora 
moment doubt the advantage of reaching the 
North Pole, but who is himself willing 
to undergo the hardships incident to 
such a journey if only for the humane 
purpose of es ‘‘ other fools from go- 
ing there.’’ It was the object of the Jean- 
nette, which sailed from San Francisco on 
July 8, 1879, to follow the Kuro-Shiwo, the 
so-called black current of Japan. This cur- 
rent runs around the Japanese Islands, 
passes eastward to Kamschatka, and thence 
northward to Beluing Strait, and it was de- 
signed to make an experimental trip and 
see whither it would lead. The cruise of the 
Jeannette, her freezing in the ice, breaking 
up ana the retreat of the party over the ice, 
their taking to the whale boats and the 
story of the one under Melville’s command 
and of the probable fate of the boats under 
the command of De Long and UChipp, 
is all quickly told. Beyond the few 
facts of scientific or geographical interest 
the account is made up largely of ‘person- 
alities”” of the men, how they labored, 
thought and spoke, their hopes and fears, 
their energy, discipline, and cheerfulness 
under the most trying circumstances. And 
this, which in ordinary books of travel is the 
objectionable feature, affects us very dif- 
ferently in a book of Arctic travel. We do 
want to know how human beings live, think 
and act at a temperature at which, as a dis- 
patch put it the other day, ‘‘the thermom- 
eters go out of business.’’ Melville and his 
party starved, frozen and worn out, at length 
reached Siberia, and, after a little recupera- 
tion, made the first and unsuccessful search 
for De Long. 

Few travelers have ventured in Siberia 
north of Yakutsk, and the insight afforded 
into the manners of the natives is inter- 
esting in the extreme. In this region 
blindness is so common that every fam- 
ily has at least one blind person in the 
authorities 
have estimated that 40 per cent of the 
st are totally blind. It might naturally 

e asked how did these American sailors 
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communicate with the natives, and the an- 
swer has an important educational bearing. 
Of course motions and directions were indi- 
cated by gestures, but free-hand drawing 
played by far the jargest role in their con- 
versation. Much sympathy, too, was ex- 
pressed for the exiles, and there _ is 
a lengthy description given of a dis- 
gusting communistic sect known as 
the Seaups. There, too, in the very heart 
of Siberia Mr. Melville has time to note what 
many economists nearer home have not yet 
learned, that the natives are liable to famine 
because their only article of industry and 
traffic is food. In 1882, after having sent 
most of his party home, Melville set out ona 
second search for De Long, and this time his 
efforts were crowned with success, all but 
one of the bodies being recovered. No at- 
tempt is made to trace the history of their 
death, as De Long’s journal has already been 
pubiished, but the disposition of the bodies 
seems to indicate that the last to die 
were the Chinese cook, De Long, and Dr. 
Ambler, in the order named, the last 
two, it is conjectured, . while engaged 
in the heroic task of dragging their records 
from the river bed to a place where they 
would be more easily found. Melvilleerect- 
ed a tomb and placed all the bodies together, 
and he relates with indignation that a cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald visited 
the place and opened the tomb, simply for 
the purpose of ‘‘writingit up.”’ Later, Con- 
gress made a sufficient appropriation, and 
the bodies were brought to this country. 
Early in 1883, after the return of the Pro- 
teus, Mr. Melville proposed to the Secretary 
of the Navy a plan for the relief of Greely, 
and when the Bear, Alert and Thetis set out 
Mr. Melville was attached to the last-named 
vessel. The Greely expedition was sent out 
according to a plan agreed upon at the 
International Meteorological Congress _be- 
tween the different governments to establish 
meteorological stations in northern latitudes. 
After fitting out this relief expedition Con- 
gress offered a reward of $25,000 to any one 
else who would in advance bring help to 
Greely, and this offer occasioned a hot race 
between the relief ships and those Captains 
anxious to earn the reward. As Melville puts 
it, “had not our nation wagered the sum of 
$25,000 on these whalemen, and was not the 
honor of our navy at stake?’ Sergeant El- 
lison, it will be remembered, was alive when 
found, but was so terribly frost-bitten that 
he died on the homeward journey. On 
meeting Melville he said to him: 
‘So you are one of the officers from the 
Jeanette, and poor De Longisdead. You 
must have had a terrible time.’’ This was 
sympathy, indeed, from a man with hands, 
feet and nose frozen off, who had for months 
endured every agony save death itself. And 
then Melville breaks out in a burst of indig- 
nation against the treatment the Greely 
party received at the hands of the press. 
“And wolves and ghouls and would-be 
critics of Arctic toil and suffering, halt and 
know that the men whom you traduce or 
whose memories you would blast forever, 
perhaps for a penny a line, are made of finer 
clay than you; men who were and are yet 
ready to sacrifice everything on earth 
save honor, for the sake of science 
and the benefit of mankind. Men who did 
their best; and that best is so far ahead of 
the conception of their malicious judges that 
it is a nation’s shame that permits heroes, 
living and dead, to be dragged through the 
slime of public Courts and press for the 


gratification of the prurient multitude of | 
scandal mongers, gloating over the silly effu- | 


sions of the Arctic critic who never ven- 
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| tures his dear life nearer to the Arctic circle 
| than can be seen from the window of some 
tall printing house south of 50° north lati- 
tude.” 

Here and there some curious facts are noted, 
such as that salt water does not freeze fresh 
but salt; that around the North Pole 
there isan an entire absence of thunder 
and lightning, the Aurora seeming‘ to take 
their place. Mr. Melville leaves Lieutenant 
Greely to tell his own story, but remarks 
parenthetically that he performed the great- 
est amount of scientific work possible at the 
least expense, that he made good his retreat, 
and that had not the government’s bountiful 
provision been thwarted by carelessness and 
inexperience all would have been well. Mr. 
Melville’s plan for reaching the North Pole is 
grounded on the notion that Franz Josef 
Jand extends to such a distance that the re- 
mainder of the journey can be performed 
over solid ice, and thus concludes:—‘‘And, 
finally, I propose to prove this theory of 
reaching the North Pole by going there my- 
self.”’ Melville’s narrative is worthy of its 
author. Heroic and brave as an explorer, 
he is a brilliant story teller and he has given 
his comrades a not unworthy monument. 

C. A. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


There was plenty of room for another biog- 
raphy of Stephen Girard. Several memoirs 
of the Philadelphia philanthropist have been 
published since his death, but each of them 
has been avowedly incomplete, while the re- 
cent unearthing of a fragment of autobiog- 
raphy of Girard’s, and of a quantity of let- 
ters written by him tomembersof his family, 
give material which no previous biographer 
las enjoyed. Mr. Henry Atlee Ingram, in 
his ‘Stephen Girard, Mariner and Merch- 
ant’ (E. Stanley Hart, Philadelphia), uses 
this fresh matter to the best advantage, and 
his book will no doubt prove to be the ac- 
cepted life of Girard. Apart from thereasons 
here given, Mr. Ingram seems to have been 
impelled to this work very largely by a de- 
sire to undo the mischievous representations 
of Simpson’s ‘‘Life,’? which has_ previously 
been considered an authority, but which, 
under Mr. Ingram’s conclusive showing, can 
hardly be thought so any longer. Mr. In- 
grain’s book is clear and able. 


One of the most genuinely valuable juven- 
iles of late years is Lady Herbert’s ‘‘Little 
Arthur’s History of England.” It has run 
through many editions and may be said to 
have reached the dignity of a standard book. 
Its success has inspired a companion work, 
“Little Arthur’s History of Franve,’’ which 
Messrs. ThomasY. Crowell & Co., NewYork, 
issue in handsome shape. It is apparently 
English in origin, but the authorship is not 
given, though it may be taken for granted to 
be from a different handthan the‘‘England.”’ 
It has some merit of its own, but it is not 
nearly so successful as the earlier book. It 
is perceptibly harder reading, more fit for 
little Arthur’s father and mother than for 
himself, while lacking for adults the de- 
tail and the larger manner that are desir- 
able. We admit the difficulties of such a 
scheme, but the ‘‘England” very adroitly 
overcame them. 


We have read with pleasure a little 
volume published by Messrs. Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati, O., called ‘‘Reminiscences 
of _ Life under Napoleon Bonaparte’’ 
by Adelb 
his family. Mr. Doisy was formerly Italian 
Vice Consul at Cincinnati, and subsequently 
resided at Detroit. These ‘‘Reminiscences,”’ 
written when he was past 80 years of age, 
give but a hurried picture of a small part of 
his life. 
remained in the French Army, or to what 
rank he attained, this sketch leaving hima 
| Lieutenant in the year 1814. He was through 
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the Spanish campaign in 1810-11, and was 
wounded and taken prisoner at the battle 
of Almeida on the 3d of May of the latter 
year. With other prisoners of war he was 
detained at the town of Selkirk, near 
Edinburg, until April, 1814, at which time 
the quaint story ends. The bookis garru- 
lous and ill-proportioned, but it has a eur- 
iously enjoyable flavor. It is a veritable 
leaf from the dead past, and it is strange 
enough that a man lives, or did live within a 
very recent period, who was able to write of 
his own knowledge of Bonaparte and Mar- 
shal Ney. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The Town is the title of an illustrated 
weekly journal which came forth with the 
new year, and which aimis to be an exclu- 
sively local journal in the interests of New 
York society. The first number makes an 
agreeable impression, and the price is cer- 
tainly reasonable—five cents—or but half the 
usual charge for papers of its kind. The 
office of the Town is in the Tribune building. 

The long-expected life of James Hogg, by 
his daughter, Mrs. Garden, is in type, and 
will be published immediately by Mr. Alex- 
ander Gardner, Glasgow. It will contain, in 
addition to a curious correspondence that 
Hogg had with Mr. Ruskin and his father 
about the early poetic compositions of the 
former, a number of hitherto unpublished 
letters from Scott, Southey, Lockhart, Allan 
Cunningham and others. 

Some sharp paragraphs concerning Ameri- 
can “piracy” of Mr. Edmund Yates’ ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences’”” have been answered by Mr. 
Yates’ own denial that there was any 
“piracy” at all. He was paid by his New 
York publishers what, he declares, ‘‘eannot 
be considered an unfair price.”’ 

Mr. Browning’s last book, ‘‘Ferishtah’s 
Fancies,’”’ has met with a warm welcome,in 
England, a second edition having already 
been called for. 

Messrs. James Anglim & Co., of Washing- 
ton, have compiled a list of the publications 
of the government on the subject of inter- 
oceanic communication by way of the 
isthmus of Panama. Without claiming to 
be complete, it yet embraces seventy-seven 
titles. 

The celebrated Mazarin Bible, the first 
edition of the Bible printed with metal types, 
was sold at the Syston Park Library sale, 
England, recently, for £3900. 

Edward Everett Hale’s well-knowy story 
of ‘“My Double,” is being dramatized in Bos- 
ton. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes (‘‘Tom Brown’’) has 
undertaken, it is said, to write the life of 
the philanthropist, Peter Cuoper, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cooper’s family. 


The satirical poem, ‘‘The Buntling Ball,”’ 
seems to have made a hit by its neat taking 
off of New York society, and the publish- 
ers, Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, are working 
the anonymity for all it is worth by offering 
$1000 in cash for a correct guess of the au- ~ 
thor of what they term ‘‘the great literary 
sensation.”? ‘‘The Buntling Ball” is good 
enough to attract notice without this kind 
of aid, but the publishers are hardly to be 
blamed for seeking to make the most of their 
good luck. : 


Mrs. Calderwood, of Bolton, a Scotchwo- 
man of thelast century, wrote divers letters 


Low Countries, which MSS. have been 
edited and will be republished here by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 


Mr. Kinglake is engaged upon the last 
chapter of the concluding volume of his 
“History of the Crimean War.” About 
twenty years will have elapsed between the 
publication of the first volume and the last. 
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“Personal Traits of British Authors,’’ is 
the title of a new series of books, edited by 
Edward T. Mason, which Charles Scribner’s 
Sons announce. 

“Mr. Gosse on Norwegian Literature’ is 
one of the leading articles in the first issue 
of the second volume of Scandinavia. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison is writing his 
reminiscences of George Eliot. They will 
first be published in one of the monthlies, 
and possibly afterwards as a brochure. 

Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge has under- 
taken to prepare the biographical memoir of 
his grandfather, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

The revival of The Book Buyer by Messrs. 
Seribner’s Sons has been very successful. ‘The 
first volume of the new issue is concluded 
with the January number. 

General Grant, im his paper on ‘‘Shiloh,” 
written for the February Century, scouts 
the ideathat his army was in a defenseless 
condition at the close of the first day of the 
battle. He says that before any of Buell’s 
troops had taken position he had given 
orders to his division commanders to attack 
at daybreak on the second day. 

Messrs. MacMillan & Co. are to publish 
immediately “Brief Thoughts and Medita- 
tions on Some Passages of Holy Scripture,”’ 
by the Archbishop of Dublin. 

The London Atheneum, in its issue of 
Deceinber 27th, gives a very elaborate and val- 
uable series of articles on continental litera- 
ture for the year 1884. Among these disser- 
tations are articles on Belgium, by MM. E. 
de Laveleye and P. Fredericq; Denmark, by 
M. V. Petersen; France, by M. F. de Pres- 
sense; Germany, by Hofrath Zimmermann; 
Holland, by E. van Campen; Italy, by Sig- 
nor R. Bonghi; Poland, by Dr. Belcikowski; 
Spain, by Senor Riano, and Sweden, by M. 
Ahnfelt. 

Mrs. Oliphant contributes to Blackwood 
for January another story of the higher 
spiritualism, called ‘‘The Portrait: A Story of 
the Seen and Unseen.”’ 

The book of house and field studies of in- 
sect life, entitled ‘‘ Tenants of an Old 
Farm,’’ published by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, has had so rapid a sale that it is 
out of print and another large edition is in 
demand and on the press. Judge Tourgee’s 
‘‘Appeal to Cesar,’’ issued by the same 
house, has just entered upon its tenth thou- 
sand. 

A reprint of the original (1792) edition of 
the ‘“‘Looking-Glass for the Mind,’”’ with the 
blocks by Bewick, has just been published 
by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co., London. 
In his introduction, Mr. Charles Welsh gives 
a short account of the history of the book 
and of its author, Armand Berquin, who 
was known as ‘‘L’Ami des Enfans,’’? from 
the title of the original book, from which the 
‘‘Looking-Glass for the Mind”? was adapted 
by the Reverend W. D. Cooper. 

Mr. John Burrough’s ‘Reflections on 
English Country Sides and Town Life’’ is 
passing through the press of Mr. Douglass, 
of Edinburg, the appreciative publisher of 
American books. An edition of Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s prose writings, renga | 
revised by the author, commencing with 
“The Queen of Sheba,’’ will also be added to 
Mr. Douglass’ shilling series of ‘‘American 
Authors” during 1885. This edition will 
contain several short stories not included in 
the American edition. It is stated, more- 
over, that Mr. Douglass intends, with the 
coneurrence of the writers, to include in his 
series of “‘American Authors” the collection 
of stories entitled “In ae by Mr. 
Brander Matthews and Mr. H. C. Bunner. 

ART NOTES. 

Thomas Hovenden’s great picture of ‘ John 
Brown’s Last Moments” is the most im- 
portant work of art produced in America 





during the past year, or for many a year 
previous for that matter; important not only 
as a masterly work in the higher walk of art 
but also as marking an era in the develop- 
ment of culture in this country. It is surely 
a matter worth stopping to think of, that an 
American patron of art has been found will- 
ing to give acommission, involving large out- 
lay, for a work that must necessarily be of 
public rather than of private interest; and 
it is worth thinking of, too, that an Ameri- 
can painter has been found willing to accept 
such a commission, and capable of executing 
it. These are the conditions required for the 
production of the best, most valuable, most 
enduring work that art is capable of giving 
to the world; conditions that have never ex- 
isted here before, and are rarely found else- 
where except under the patronage of the 
State, the Church, or other representatives 
of public interests. For these reasons, apart 
from the high artistic value of the picture, 
and apart from the vivid, truthful represen- 
tation it gives of a most significant event in 
our history, Mr. Hovenden’s work should re- 
ceive the friendly attention of all who are in- 
telligently heedful of the growth of Ameri- 
can ideas and the advancement of American 
education in art. The picture is on exhi- 
bition this week at Earle’s Galleries, No. 816 
Chestnut street. It will remain there but a 
short time, as it is the artist’s intention to 
make a large plate etching, the subject al- 
—— demanding reproduction in black and 
white. 


Active rivals have not succeeded, so far, in 
detracting from the high esteem accorded in 
the world of art to the National Academy of 
Design in New York, and the spring exhibi- 
tion continues to hold its place as the most 
important event of the artists’ year. During 
the present week the Academy has issued 
circulars for the sixtieth annual exhibition, 
which will open April 6th and close May 17th 
proximo. Works will be received at the 
Academy from Friday, March 6th, to Wed- 
nesday, March 11th. Lists should be made 
out and sent to the Secretary <s March Sth. 
Non-resident artists are warned to send their 
pictures to some consignee in that city who 
will unpack and deliver them at the Acad- 
emy. ‘‘Varnishing day’ will be Friday, 
April 3d, from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. The 
meeting of exhibitors to award the Clarke 
and Hallgarten prizes will be held at the 
Academy on the afternoon of April 22d. It 
may be well to repeat that the Clarke prize 
is one of $300 for the best figure composition 
painted in this country by an American un- 
der 35 years of age. The three Hallgarten 
prizes of $300, $200 and $100 are awarded 
under the same conditions, except that there 
is no restriction as regards subject. It is not 
stated whether a winner of the Clarke prize 
is out of the competition in the future. As 
regards the Hallgarten prizes, ‘‘no compet- 
itor may take two, or a prize of the same 
class a second time.”’ 


The New York Artists’ Fund Exhibition 
opened this week and has been commended 
as of unusual excellence. The proportion 
of — good contributions is said to be 
larger than ever before, and some of the of- 
ferings have been characterized_as_ brilliant 
and masterly. Mr. Winslow Homer, Mr. 
Frank Fowler and Mr. C. C. Griswold are 
credited with the honors of the exhibition. 
The sale is announced for the 13th instant, 
and a considerable return to the painters, 
beside the requirement of the Fund, is con- 
fidently looked for. 


The Art Department of the New Orleans 
Exposition is not yet open. The galleries 
are, as heretofore noted, in a specially con- 
structed building, intended to be fire-proof. 
It is 250 feet long by 100 feet wide, and is 
said to be well arranged and well lighted. it 
is nearly ready for occupancy, but it will be 
a work of time to hang all the pictures and 





properly dispose of the other contributions. 
It is said that a large collection has been se- 
cured, including 100- paintings and sculp- 
tures from Belgium. 

A recent criticism of the Reynold’s statue, 

‘which stands at the northern entrance to our 
Public Buildings, concludes with the follow- 
ing. peculiar praise: ‘‘ While there are statues 
prettier than this, it is doubtful if there are 
more than one or two of as much common 
sense and archeological value.”” If common 
sense can be properly ascribed to a heroic 
equestrian monument, that quality would 
certainly tend to preserve the work from 
vain rivalry with ‘‘pretty’’ sculpture. The 
artist’s design, however, is marked by con- 
spicuous lack of common sense in one respect 
at least, namely, in adaptation to the locality 
itis intended to adorn. The statue is so 

laced that it should be seen from North 

road street, and, as a feature of the situa- 
tion, it belongs to the North Broad street 
aspect. But it unfortunately happens that 
from this point of view the massive head and 
neck of the half-rearing horse hide the com- 
paratively insignificant figure of General 
Reynolds entirely. In approaching the 
Public Buildings from the north, the only 
approach affording sight of the statue, the 
horse is a sufficiently conspicuous object, but 
the rider is invisible. 

At the recent exhibition of the St. Botolph 
Club, of Boston, pictures by Mrs. Houston 
and Mr. Caliga received warm praise from 
the Boston Herald. Mr. Vinton’s portrait of 
Judge Devens is pronounced one of the art- 
ist’s best works. The Boston Advertiser 
states that *“‘Mr. J. Foxcroft Cole has suffi- 
ciently recovered from his injuries (caused 
by being thrown from a carriage) to be out 
again.”’ : 

The WV. Y. Tribune of a recent date gives 
the following encouraging account of the 
progress made in producing artistic pottery 
in this country: ‘‘We have made tremen- 
dous strides in the modeling and painting of 
fine pottery during the last five years, and 
soon shall be able to supply ourselves in 
that respect. The first underglaze faience 
ever produced in this country was made in 
1877 by John Bennett, a protege of Titfany’s, 
and since that time Miss McLaughlin and 
T. J. Wheatley, of Cincinnati, have discov- 
ered the Limoges process of painting faience 
or the biscuit underglaze and have produced 
ware equal to that of the Havilands. The 
finding of kaolin in the South furnishes us 
with a beautiful clay that results in a trans- 
lucent effect like china pottery. In fact, a 
regular china pottery is going up in Ohio. 
At Tiffany’s, the other day, was seen a hand- 
some underglaze vaze. ‘That,’ said a gen- 
tleman present, ‘‘is the work of T. J. Wheat- 
ley, a young fellow whom Landon (‘Eli 
Perkins’) took up a couple of years ago, 
helped with money and pushed forward. 
Wheatley has improved till he now turns 
out these beautiful vases forty inches high, 
covered with delicately molded leaves and 
flowers in high relief. It is getting to be the 
thing now for every man who ean afford it 
to keep a private sculptor of his own.’’ 


One of the most valuable and interesting 
features of current art literature is the series, 
or rather{succession, of biographical studies, 
published in The Portfolio. These papers 
are always well written, and judicious- 
ly edited; careful m statement, concise, 
but sufficiently full, and usually character- 
ized by rare quality, making them entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. They have their 
share of the fine illustrations that enrich The 
Portfolio, often giving a portrait of the artist 
studied and typical examples of his work. 
The paper on Jean Goujon, the famed French 
sculptor of the sixteenth century, in a re- 
cent number of the periodical, gives a fair 
idea of the good work done in this depart- 
ment. Inthe same number Mr. Philip Gil- 
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bert Hamerton, the editor, has a charming 
word to say about Amiens, accompanying H. 
Toussaint’s etching of which that picturesque 
old city isthe subject. It is proper to re- 
mark that the publication of The Portfolio 
in this country has passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Mae Millan & Co. 

A portrait of Mr. Elihu Vedder, witha 
biographical sketch by Miss A. M. F. Robin- 
son, will appear in the February number of 
The Magazine of Art. 

An item of London gossip is that Mr. J. 
MeNei! Whistier contemplates visiting our 
shores this year, and if pleased with the 
prospect may be induced to open a studio 
in New York. The eccentricities of genius 
have served Mr. Whistler’s turn amazingly 
wellin England, but unless he has some- 
thing more than eccentricity to offer, it may 
be doubted whether he will find American 
appreciation educated quite up to his high 
broken-butterfly mark. : 


Mr. Millais has finished his much-talked-of 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone, and the work is 
generally praised by the London critics. It 
represents the premier in the scarlet robes of 
a b. C. L., and has been especially noted as 
a strong piece of color. Mr. Millais has re- 
cently been interviewed in the American 
fashion by the London Daily News im its 
series of articles entitled ‘‘Workmen and 
Their Work,”’ and gave a very sensible, im- 
proving talk on pictures and painting. 


The centre of artistic life in Paris af pres- 
ent is around and beyond the Park Monceau. 
Many painters and sculptors still cling to the 
cafes of the Latin quarter and the place 
Pigalle, but the tendency is decidedly in the 
direction noted above. Munkaczy, Berne- 
Bellecour, Dannat, Cabanel, Pearce, de 
Neuville, Meissonier, Weeks, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Humphrey Moore, Bridgman, Cham- 
bers, Delaney, Ward, Saint-Pierre, Gay, 
Reinhart, and until within the past few days 
the great Bastien Lepage—these are a few, 
but only a few, of those who live and work 
within the plain traversed by the avenues 
Wagram and de Villiers, the boulevard 
Malesherbes and the Rues Legendre, For- 
tuny, Prony and Danbigny. 


One of the special exhibitions in which 
artistic Paris takes so much delight has just 
been opened at the Gallerie Georges Petit in 
that city. Itis devoted to “Sport in Art,” 
and the collection of pictures that has thus 
been brought together is very large and em- 
braces a great deal of very excellent work. 
The catalogue is a very elegant affair, 
bound in vellum, but it is not illustrated. 
As “le sport’ is the ruling mania with all 
Frenchmen, from the hunter in velveteens, 
with huge game-bag and gun, who prome- 
nades the boulevards when the sporting 
season opens, to the proudest owner of race 
horses, the exhibition is an immense success, 
very fashionable and always crowded. There 
are works by Rosa Bonheur, Boucher, and 
the never-to-be-escaped J. L. Brown; a small 

ortrait of a fencing master by Decamps; a 
arge number of pictures by Dreux; 
two by Detaille; examples of Gericau!t, 
Jerome, Greuze, Lambert; some won- 
derful little miniature-like things by Lappi, 
Luminais and Meissonier; an English 
hunting scene by Morland; very nice 
work by de Nittis and by ee rt a large 
combination of birds and ‘‘still life,’? most 
gorgeous in color, with dogs in the fore- 
ga by Henri Regnault, this last so badly 
hung as to be almost invisible; several Hor- 
ace Hernets, and of course Wouterman’s 
omnipresent White Horse. The  exhi- 
bition is described as being singularly 
uninteresting to the ordinary observer, 
notwithstanding the presence of so much 
really first-class work ‘The visitor is con- 
founded by the endless succession of por- 
traits of dogs and of all kinds and colors of 
horses, and much as he admires the splendid 


| 





painting, and much as_ he loves the animal 
life which itis made to celebrate, he wishes 
there were something to vary ‘‘le sport dans 
Wart.” 


COMMUNICA TIONS. 
NEVADA'S CASE NOT HOPELESS. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

The decadence of Nevada, and the apparent 
danger that it may cease to have inhabitants 
enough to represent it in Washington, have 
caused some dissatisfaction in the older 
States. They are willing to endure some 
temporary inequality in the apportionment 
of political power, but if Nevada is merely 
the appendage of an exhausted lode—a 
desert, unfit for human habitation—they 
think it is time for a change. 

Inasmuch as no State can be deprived of 
its privileges without its consent, and as the 
Washoe people show no desire to efface 
themselves, we may take comfort in 
the reflection that the present gloomy 
situation is not necessarily permanent. 
Nevada has resources that a now, and 
ultimately must, give it a respectable place 
in the Union. It is still possible that paying 
ore may be found in the upper levels of the 
Comstock, but the Comstock is far from being 
the only lodeinthe State. And aside from 
its mining resources, touched as yet only 
here and there, Nevada has great agricul- 
tural possibilities. It has all climates, from 
tropical to arctic, and can raise the products 
of every zone. It has plenty of ex- 
cellent soil, and different parts are 
agen adapted to certain crops. 

ne region will grow exquisite tobacco, 
another wheat, another flax. The develop- 
ment of these resources will support a pop- 
ulation which, though it may never be 
dense, willsurpass in the aggregate any 
that Rhode Island and Delaware can ever 
crowd into their diminutive space. 

It may be asked why these possibilities 
are so long in showing visible results. The 
answer is that Nevada is handicapped by 
monopoly. In its arid climate, successful 
agriculture demands water as well as land, 
and most of the watered districts are 
in the possession of large stock rais- 
ers. Owning some thousands of acres 
apiece, their ownership of those _ fa- 
vored spots gives them the control of 
hundreds of thousands of acres more. 
Small farmers find few opportunities. 
Moreover the whole State is absolutely at 
the mercy of the most stupid, selfish and 
shortsighted corporation known to man. 
The Central Pacific Railroad is managed on 
the principle of slow sales and large profits. 
It would rather have one dollar than three 
fifty-cent pieces. The fact that some mode- 
ration of its present extortions would de- 
velop an immensely more profitable busi- 
ness in a few years is of no in- 
terest to it. So many_ things might 
happen in a few years. The government 
might take the road under its second mort- 
gage, or the present proprietors might die or 
unload. Carpe diem! California, with the 
fleets of the world in its harbors, is suffering 
from this same trouble, but, compared to 
Nevada, California is free. 

These drawbacks to the prosperity of 
Nevada are serious enough just now, but, 
not being due to nature, they cannot be per- 
manent. Hence, the more fortunate States 
may as well bear with their poor relation a 
little longer. S. E. MOFFETT. 

KINGSBURG, Cal., January ist. 


SUGAR RAISING IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
Tv the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

In your issue of December 13th I read Mr. 
Barker’s letter, in which he says he can not 
speak with authority as to the sources from 
which we may expect an inadequate supply 
of home-made sugar. I have for some time 
noted with feelings of unrest your attacks 





on the sugar duties. We Kansans 
have not as yet had a fair _ trial 
of; the? cane-sugar experiments. There 
are three quite well-grounded corporations 
manufacturing sugar at Sterling, Hutchin- 
son and Ottawa, besides minor establish- 
ments. Iam not advised as to the amount 
put out this year, but two years ago one of 
these put out 600,000 pounds, and the Agri- 
cultural Report for the year ending Septem- 
ber 20th says the quality of sugar for 
this year is greatly in advance of 
other years. We raised about 130,000 
acres of cane this year, the most of 
which was used for forage- We have 
raised here in Osborne county, twenty-two 
tons per acre,- which would give a good re- 
turn in sugar. A machine has been patented 
which cuts, tops and binds the cane, and the 
pecfliar machinery needed for the manu- 
facture of sorgum-sugar is fast patenting and 
improving, while we are learning economy as 
well as the habits of the business. Lam not sat- 
isfied as you are that we have reached the 
bounds of our ability to protect sugar, and 
that sorghum is a failure as a sugar plant. 
If I were I would say with you, ‘The 
sugar duties must go.’’ Because as an 
honest man and a Protectionist, I am not 
simply a citizen of Kansas, but of the United 
States, and I would not wish to pay a duty 
of $49,000,000, unless we could save that 
much by so doing. LEROY WEEKS, 
OSBORNE, Kansas, Dee. 20th. 


THE RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 
SPEECH OF SENATOR MORRILL, OF VER- 
MONT, AGAINST THEM. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 7.—In the Senate, to- 
day, Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, made an elaborate 
speech against the legislation.to carry into 
effect the so-called ‘‘reciprocity”’ treaty with 
Mexico. 

The opening portions of the speech were 
devoted to the proof that reciprocity treaties 
are unconstitutional, and that there is no 
real precedent for them in the history of our 
government. Passing to objections of policy 
he said that other countries have discovered 
their impolicy. The most intelligent states- 
men of the world “‘let them alone severely.”’ 
Not a first-class government of Europe now 
tolerates such treaties. In this connection 
he discussed the Cobden commercial conven- 
tion with France, which he said was not 
really a reciprocity treaty but, like the pat- 
tern which threatens us, a give-and-take con- 
tract. It proved fatally disastrous to the en- 
tire silk industry of England, and its injury 
to France was so great that the statesmen of 
that country terminated it at the first op- 
portunity. 

The “most favored nation” clause in other 
treaties, Mr. Morrill said, would come into 
conflict with this. Since the date of our 
treaty with Mexicc, Great Britain. has sud- 
denly resumed her diplomatic relations with 
Mexico, the latter having also mollified Brit- 
ish creditors with new promises, and the 
tirst fruit of this sudden pledze of eternal 
friendship appears to have been a short 
treaty by which Great Britain has been re- 
stored to the footing of ‘“‘the most favored 
nation,”’ as has been still more recently ac- 
complished with Spain. This has not been 
done with an aimless purpose, and whatever 
rights accrue will most likely be unflineh- 
ingly exacted. Attention is called, also, to 
the elaborate terms of a treaty made, obvi- 
ously with all of the renowned skill of the 
German school of diplomacy, by Germany 
with Mexico so lately as 1882, Article X. of 
which is as follows: 

‘‘Noother or greater duties shall be imposed 
in the territory of either of the contracting 
parties upon the importation, re-exportation 
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or transportation of natural or manufac- 
tured productions of the other party than 
those which are paid upon the same class of 
productions of the most favored nation.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Morrill declared that there 
was little foreign trade acquired by the 
treaty, in return for much home trade sur- 
reudered, 

But, it is said, we must do something to 
build up and extend our foreign commerce— 


' to which Iagree—and to do this it is strangely 


proposed at once to surrender much more of 
our markets at home than is offered to us 
abroad—to which I do not agree. We are 
asked, so to say, to throw into the sea a 
greater amount of bait than will be returned 
in the eatch of fish. Eleven years of this 
over-baited traffic, giving up superior mar- 
kets in exchange for inferior markets, did 
not win the commercial or political friend- 
ship of the Canadas. Since the abrogation 
of the Canadian reciprocity treaty our trade 
with the Canadas has been larger and much 
more advantageous than ever before, being 
even larger than that of Great Britain. Were 
any treaty in force, to that fact alone the 
credit would be falsely ascribed. It may be 
well to recall precisely tlie wretched results 
of our Canadian reciprocity experiment. 
Our exports to Canada in1855 were $20,828,- 
676, but under the operation of reciprocity 
then commenced, they dwindled in twelve 
years down to $15,243,834, while the exports 
of Canada to the United States increased 
from $12,182,314 to $46,199,470. When the 
treaty began the balance of trade had_ been 
$8,000,000 annually in our favor, and that 
paid in specie, but at the end the balance 
against us to be paid in specie in a single 
year was $30,000,000. Here was a yearly 
positive loss of over $5,000,000 of our export 
trade and a Joss of $38,000,000 of specie—all 
oing to enrich the Canadas at our expense. 
his is the sorg lesson of bitter experience. 
The time is long past when nations can be 
enormously enriched by any excessive profits 
upon foreign trade. Even semi-barbarous 
colonies, however expensively maintained, 


resist the utter commercial enslavement of , 


Free Trade. The universal expansion of 
manufactures, with gigantic production 
everywhere conspicuous, now presents un- 
precedented and many-sided competition, 
and the margin of net profits in distant com- 
merce is reduced to very fine points and 
subject to many contingencies. It is only 
those articles produced by cheaper labor 
than anywhere else, or specialties not to be 
found elsewhere, that are even tolerably 
sure of a remunerative market, and 
then largely dependent on the cheap- 
est transportation. National wealth 
must now and _ hereafter be mainly 
created by labor at home; and the 
home market is the only one of value over 
which any nation now has absolute control. 
Until trade in our own country becomes 
poorer than that abroad, vur people will not 
seek to establish foreign trading posts. 
While foreigners, though handicapped by 
our duties upom imports, are still “i as in 
1883, to send us annually manufactures to 
the amount of $460,000,000, we cannot ex- 
pect to rival them in other markets upon 
equal terms until the wages of labor in 
America shall have been razeed and brought 
down to the miserable level of wages abroad. 
Foreign trade gained by such a reduction of 
wages would be a calamitous degradation of 
American laboring men, and as much to be 
shunned as pestilence or famine. 


MUCH COMMERCE NOT POSSIBLE. 
A large amount of commerce with a coun- 
try three-fourths of whose people are non- 


consumers of any foreign merchandise and | 


contented to live almost exclusivelyupon corn 
and beans, is impossible. The whole trade 
with Mexico, if we were to have it all, would 
hardly be more than that of one of our sec- 





ond-class cities, and the whole yearly value 
of the exports of all her States, as well as of 
their manufactures, is perhaps eclipsed by 
that of Texas, a State which broke away 
from Mexico, and so recently leaped, fully 
grown, into our Union. Outside of the 

recious metals, the entire exports of Mex- 
ico in 1883 amounted only to $12,178,937. 
The surplus available for foreign commerce 
will be found insignificant, and will furnish 
a — and hopeless basis for reciprocal 
trade. 

The treaty will be found to bear heavily 
upon our agriculturists—upon the owners of 
land. Ido not think this class of our peo- 
ple are in a mood to be easily reconciled to 
additional and uncalled-for burdens. If 
there isa single article from the United 
States to be admitted into Mexico free of 
duty which will benefit farmers, planters, 
graziers, or owners of land, [have failed to 

iscover it; but all there is of real import- 
ance to be admitted free of duty here, when 
coming from Mexico, will be found to be 
products of the soil or pasturage, and all 
will come into most unwelcome competition 
with our own people. Look at the list of 
items we are to receive, and see if the facts 
are not as I have stated—for example: bar- 
ley, beef, eggs; esparto and other grasses, 
and pulp for the manufacture of paper; 
fruits, henequen, sisal hemp, and other like 
substitutes for hemp; molasses, straw (un- 
manufactured), sugar, tobacco, vegetables, 
wood and timber. wy 

These articles, for the most part, admit of 
indefinite augmentation, and the amount 
which we may hereafter receive from the 
cheaper lands of Mexico, when cultivated in 
large haciendas by companies and coolies, or 
by foreign emigrants (as have been those of 
Hawaii), should the treaty become operative, 
can no more be measured by the last year’s 
productions than could the present crop of 
sugar in Hawaii have been measured by the 
crop at the date of the Hawaiian treaty. 
Mexico is a country with immense pasturage 
for sheep and cattle. The climate and soil 
of nearly every State in Mexico admit of the 
production of tobacco and sugar. Not alone 
our own people, but other people will be, as 
they already have been, tempted to transfer 
their capital and machinery, for the cultiva- 
tion of these specialties, to Mexico. Permit 
me to say frankly, if the American people 
are to be taxed for the protection of sugar in 
Mexico, and possibly in all the West India 
Islands, as well as Hawaii, it is quite time to 
think not only about some real protection of 
American sugar, but of the total release of 
our own people from all taxes on sugar. 


INJURY DONE TO AMERICAN FARMERS. 


The farmers of our country will have 
reason to further appreciate the delicate left- 
handed attention bestowed upon them when 
they look at the lists of the articles we may 
export to or import from Mexico under the 
treaty. It is provided that we may take 
henequen bags, if made of Mexican henequen 
hemp, free of duty to Mexico ‘‘on condition 
that they be used for subsequent exportation 
with Mexican products.’”? Such are the 
painstaking facilities we are actually seek- 
ing to bring Mexican barley, wheat and corn 
into competition with similar products of 
the United States. 

Thereis another item to be admitted free 
by Mexico, to which much merece has 
been attached—the loud cackle indicating 
that some biddy had laid an egg—and | hope 
it may not wholly escape attention, as the 
advantages claimed may possibly be dis- 


/ puted, namely: 


Machines and apparatus of all kinds for 
industrial, agricultural and mining purposes, 
sciences and arts, and any separate extra 
parts and pieces pertaining thereto. 

All textile fabrics are excluded from the 
treaty, but to machines for their manufacture 
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and to their owners Mexico is to open wide 
her doors. Practically very little increase of 
a market for American agricultural machines 
would be obtained, as even an Indian would 
be unlikely to buy any other. But the item 
punctuates the evidence that the great inter- 
ests of the farmers of the United States have 
been altogether dilligently surrendered. 
Agricultural machines and apparatus and 
any separate parts are to be invited, and may 
be exported to Mexico duty free. Thus we 
haye the high privilege of supplying without 
limit auxiliary forces to largely increase the 
agricultural products which we are to be 
bound to receive from Mexico free of duty. 
Will the American farmer look with com- 
posure upon this suddenly and secretly in- 
vited border rivalry to which he may be thus 
exposed, an. power! after the American reaper 
and kindred machines go to the ranches of 
Mexico and enable one man there to do the 
former work of five? Will he get a better 
price for his sheep and cattle, or his barley 
and wheat ? 

FOR US WRETCHEDLY BAD 
AND PITIFUL. 

Having shown, as I believe I have shown, 
that the farmers and planters, never to be 
inebriated by reciprocity, are to derive no 
benefit from this treaty, and that their broad 
shoulders are to bear the chief part of its 
burdens—I was almost tempted to savy in- 
sults—let me show up the “sum total of the 
concessions which Mexico will be called upon 
to make to anybody and everybody in the 
United States. All of the duties released to 
us, based upon our export trade to Mexicoin 
1883, will be as follows, viz.: 


PPT GIONS 55.5 siniecivin's vise se uicdyinis:<eloisto siare'ain $472,045 
OO Een rc: Cone econ 175,000 
All other articles included by the treaty. 95,306 
742,351 

Less 10 to 15 per cent difference of cur- 
DANCV iss ccicnecisniceosecesesinevinsssiseseesios 74,235 

Leaving total amount of duties to be 
ee ae re reser 668,116 


The whole annual revenue of Mexico is 
not large, and the surrender by her of even 
six or seven hundred thousand dollars, as 
proposed, may be sorely inconvenient; but 
the statement shows that the chief portion 
of the duties to be surrendered, $472,045, was 
collected from petroleum alone, of which 
they are said to have an abundance, but to 
lack the enterprise to set it flowing. This 
American trade the Standard Oil Company 
would command without any aid from a na- 
tional treaty, which they are not known to 
have asked for. We are not called upon to 
make any sacrifice on their account, and 
yet petroleum obtains nearly two-thirds of 
all the concessions granted to the United 
States. The duties collected by Mexico 
upon imported carriages amounted to $175,- 


000. No other country than our own 
has supplied or even can “—, 
these carriages. The town of on- 


cord, in New Hampshire, furnished stage- 
coaches for Mexico forty years ago. Indi- 
ana, Ohio and other States are now largely 
in this line of trade, and their timber and 
skill assure it to them forever. No in- 
creased market for carriages, or for any- 
thing else of appreciable importance, will 
be gained in any region of our a. by a 
bargain so barren of favors as that which is 
here proposed. Deducting petroleum and 
carriages from the account of our exports to 
Mexico, and we have for all other items 
named in the treaty upon which duties are 
to be relinquished the insignificant residuum 
of $95,306; and even this small sum must be 
whittled down a large percentage on ac- 
count of the difference of the Mexican silver 
standard before we arrive at the actual sum 
total of the practically beneficial concessions 
promised to us by the treaty. For this paltry 
sum we are té throw away vastly more than 
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an equivalent, to pinch and imperil exten- 
sive farming interests of our own people 
and risk many national entanglements. 
NO OPENING FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURES, 
AND NOT MUCH FOR ANYTHING ELSE. 

There appears to have been little consider- 
ation bestowed by the treaty upon any 
United States export trade of manufactures, 
and none whatever upon textile manufac- 
tures. Cotton, woolen, silk and linen manu- 
factures are wholly ignored. Not a yard or 
thread of these is to be invited into Mexico. 
She retains all this trade to herself. While 
the widest streams of Mexican agricultural 
productions are to be allowed to pour in 
upon our country, only little puling rivulets, 
floating no great staples of commerce, noth: 
ing but the merest shreds and patches, are to 
go forth from us to Mexicoinreturn. And yet 
the lofty pretension is made in some quarters 
that we have a compact which is to 
open a new and rainbow-tinted era, offering 
a great outlet for any surplus of our manu- 
factures. Overproduction is to find a daily 

anacea and be only a memory of the past. 

ut surely all this must be inspired by post- 
prandial dreams and destitute of any sober 
foundation. It is true that Mexico engages 
to receive free of duty afew small articles 
of iron and steel of a fragmentary and dis- 
jointed description, but there is no general 
or class inclusion of iron or steel, nothing of 
nails or spikes, nothing of cutlery, nothing of 
general house-furnishing hardware, and 
nothing of saddlery hardware, for all of 
which it might have been supposed there 
would be possibly some little demand. In- 
stead of this, the railroad corporations ap- 
pear to have secured the foremost consider- 
ation, and iron and steel rails, locomotives, 
cars, and even their hand-trucks are to be 
admitted into Mexico free of duty. This 
might all be very nice for railroad repairs, 
but with the stock of the Mexican 
Central Road down to less than a dozen dol- 
lars per share, the further construction of 
railroads does not seem to indicate ‘‘an in- 
carnation of fat dividends,’’ and may not 
after all be much encouraged, It is, how- 
ever, more than suspected that the railroad 
managers had previously obtained Mexican 
promises for these identical favors, as in fact 
the same railroad articles under their exist- 
ing laws appear to be exempt from duties, 
and therefore would be exempt treaty or no 
treaty. They, however, serve for padding, 
of which there is a prodigal expenditure to 
be found in the proposed treaty. For in- 
stance, the free list for the benefit of the 
United States formally and ostentatiously 
embrace seventy-three articles, but of this 
number fifty-two articles were and are al- 
ready free of import duties to all the world 
under the existing tariff laws of Mexico. 
This would look like a menagerie with its 
largei part made up of tame cattle. 

* * * * * * * * 


CONCLUSION—THAT ANY TARIFF FOR MEX- 
ICO ONLY SHOULD BE REJECTED. 


I shall be constrained to oppose any legis- 
lative action required to carry the treatyin to 
effect, first, because, as it appears to me, it 
is incurably wrong, a downright and flagrant 
invasion of the rights of Congress, and of 
the House of Representatives, to them ex- 
clusively granted by the constitution. 

Second, because a fair interpretation of 
the ‘‘most favored nation’’ clause in all of 
our treaty compacts forbids it, and contro- 
versies on this point, which must strain our 
relations with all friendly nations, should be 
carefully avoided. 

Third, because the whole boundary line 
of the State of Tamaulipas on our border has 
long been andis now a Zona Libre, where 
merchandise from all foreign countries is 
admitted duty free, and the National Gov- 





ernment of Mexico seems to have neither the 
power nor will to prevent it, but since the 
date of the signatures to the treaty has 
authorized by law its very large northerly 
extension. 

Fourth, because the treaty, if now made 
operative, will impose an unlooked-for bur- 
den upon farmers and planters, bringing the 
whole territory of Mexico into direct and un- 
taxed competition with our own people, and 
that without any sufficient reciprocal or ade- 
quate compensation. 

Fifth, because we have no opening pre- 
sented for the export of any class of our pro- 
ductions, except in homeopathic prescrip- 
tions of norespectable magnitude and desti- 
tute of all national importance. 

Sixth, because it would be likely at an 
early day to transfer the base of an incom- 
putable share of cattte raising, and of 
sugar, and other important American in- 
dustries to a foreign land. 

Seventh, because it would show Mexico to 
be the goal to-day from which we might 
start next week for South America, and the 
week after for Canada and the rest of man- 
kind; and would also show that we are will- 
ing and eager to accept as a precedent for 
the future the far-reaching innovation of 
reciprocity treaties, though of the smallest 
merit and however undeserving acceptance. 

Eighth, because it may hereafter contri- 
bute the materials for a Gordon knot, only 
to be cut by the acquisition of territory we 
do not need; and of inhabitants we do not 
want, as they seem better schooled to local 
revolutions than to the government of a re- 
public. 

Ninth, because such treaties are unrepub- 
lican in their origin and character, having 
been sternly and unanimously rejected by 
the earlier statesmen of our country, and 
because they obviously tend largely to the 
increase of the executive power by making 
Congress the obedient registers of its will. 





DRIFT. 

On Thanksgiving Day a party of eight of 
St. Paul’s young people went up to Minne- 
apolis fora mild lark. After visiting the 
Opera House, roller rink, refreshment par- 
lors, and other places similarly attractive, 
they finally sought a brief rest in the spa- 
cious parlor of the West. A moment after 
their arrival therea strange gentleman, en- 
tered, and seating himself at the piano, be- 
gan to run a few scales. To him the boldest 
of our young gentlemen said: ‘‘Can you play, 
sir?” ‘Oh, yes, I drum alittle.” ‘‘Would 
you mind playing for us to waltz?” ‘Not 
at all.’’ So pleasant was the waltz that its 
repetition was requested again and again, 
and finally, when our young people sub- 
sided, breathless, Mr. Pianist was rewarded 
with an ‘Oh, thank you! You play very 
nicely.”’ As he was withdrawing the hotel 
clerk entered, and was interrogated by one 
of the young ladies: ‘‘Do you know who that 
gentleman is who just played for us?”’ ‘‘Oh, 
yes, miss, that is Joseffy.”—St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press. 

*,* 

Mr. Webster was favorably impressed with 
turnip culture, and believed that it might be 
profitably introduced into Massachusetts, 
notwithstanding the high price of labor. He 
endeavored to introduce English and Scotch 
husbandry to some extent on his farm at 
Marsfield, beginning by keeping large num- 
bers of cattle and sheep. His farm at Frank- 
Jin was cultivated in the old New Hamp- 
shire style, and he was very fond of making 


' comparisons between thetwo. Hehad some | 
of the products of his farm sent to Washing- 


ton, and his blazing black eyes would gleam 
with joy, while a smile of satisfaction would 
light up his swarthy face, as he would ask a 
guest at the dinner table to partake of boiled 





mutton of his own raising, with potatoes and 
turnips of his own growth. 

What such a dinner cost him he never ex- 
plained, but he must haye been somewhat 
like Mr. Alvin Adams, who accumulated a 
fortune in the express business, and who 
said to some friends who visited him at a 
magnificent estate which he owned near Bos- 
ton: “Gentlemen, shali I give you a glass of 
Alderney milk or of champagne; the cost to 
me is about the same.”’"—Bosion Budget. 

os &% 
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_The managers of the New Orleans Expo- 
sition claim that they have raised $200,000— 
enough to tide them over the present diffi- 
culty. With a little generous assistance and 
encouragement the Exposition may yet be 
made a success. The trouble seems to have 
been that the show was opened before it was 
in readiness for visitors.—N. Y. World. 

+ % 

The Women’s Silk Culture Association, 
which is laboring earnestly to make America 
a silk growing and silk manufacturing coun- 
try, is about to present a handsome silk 
loom to the Governor of the city of Smyrna, 
in the Holy Land. His Oriental Highness 
is said to be a very liberal and just ruler, 
and is an encourager of the silk industry. 
The association will first send a hand loom, 
which will later be followed by one operated 
by steam. ae 

The New York Times’ special cable dis 
patch this morning, from London, says: Ali 
of the Tory and half of the Liberal journals 
of Great Britain have been ina state of 
high glee since Saturday, because of their 
belief that Mr. Parnell’s strength in Ireland 
had been broken, or at least that a danger- 
ous mutiny had begun, which was bound 
ultimately to disrupt the Irish Nationalist 
party. o-night all the fair structure of 

ope they have been so fondly building is 
flat on the ground. The mere presence of 
the calm, cold dietator sufficed to turn Tip- 
perary into an effusively loyal and submis- 
sive county. The champion of local claims, 
Mr. O’Ryau, went down before a blow had 
been struck. The unanimity with which 
everybody disclaimed the bare idea of offend- 
ing Mr. Parnell and Archbishop Croke ex- 
tended even to Mr. O’Ryan himself, 
who withdrew precipitately from the con- 
test, after a conference with the Arch- 
bishop. 

It seems that O’Ryan is an extremely 

oung man, an attractive speaker, but rattle- 

rained. He and his harum-scarum friends 
went into the fight without realizing what 
their action meant. They thought it a very 
fine thing to send the candidate from 
Cork back to his home with a flea 
in his ear, but they were ludicrously 
unable to withstand the pressure 
of the central organization and struck their 
colors at the start. Mr. O’Ryan made his 
inevitable surrender more humiliating by 
sere a rhetorical letter, declaring that 

e represented a principle and would stand 
up for it to the bitter end, which serves to 
illustrate the boyish nature of the whole 
affair. 

If it had not been that the Tory press 
made so much of the thing, and gloried so 
obtrusively over what they called the break- 
ing down of Mr. Parnell, the matter would 
searcely have called for notice. As_ it 
is, the episode has afforded a_ splendid 
opportunity for Mr. Parnell to 
show his power without exerting it, and 
at the very opening of the campaign to dem- 
onstrate the necessity of placing national in- 
terests above parochial preferences. Under 
the new single district system the tendency 
to the latter will be strong, and hence Tip- 
pews? example of deference will be highly 

neficial in this sense. 

To-day has been one of the most import- 
ant inthe history of the -Irish agitation. 
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Seventy-five branches of the National 
League were represented in the conven- 
tion by 600 delegates, and all were exuber- 
ant in their enthusiam for Parnell and 
Croke. 
PRESS OPINION. 
THE DECLINE OF THE OYSTER. 
The N. Y. Tribune. 

The United States Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries has in his recent report called 
the attention of Congress to the decline of 
the oyster. Beds which formerly produced 
forty-one bushels to the acre now produce 
but twenty-five bushels. Around New York 
sludge acid, too, is doing deadly work among 
the bivalves, and what with reckless deple- 
tion of the beds and corruption of the food 
supply, a gloomy prospect is held out. This 
isa serious question. At present we con- 
sume five and a half millions of oysters an- 
nually. There is no doubt about the number, 
for Professor Baird and Lieutenant Winslow 
have counted them; and the connection 
of this vast mass of succulent bivalves 
with the prosperity, the material and moral 
health and progress of the country, cannot 
be insisted upon too strongly. How closely 
the oyster is intertwined with all our deepest 
and holiest feelings; how indispensable it is 
to the proper carrying on of our politics, our 
commerce, our church festivals and our 
love-making, perhaps will never be clearly 
perceived untilywe have lost this intimate 
and most dear friend; until the face of the 
land is darkened and the gayety of the na- 
tion is eclipsed by the removal of the fa- 
miliar and ubiquitous sign boards which to- 
day carry cheer to the heart of the gloomiest 
by their announcement of ‘‘Oysters in 
Every Style.” 

For what would America be without the 
oyster? A shudder would pass from Maine 
to Florida, from the Atlantic to the sun- 
kissed shores of the Pacific, at this thought. 
Deprived of her favorite dainty, New York 
would be a “City of Dreadful Night.” 
Sixth avenue and East Fourteenth street 
would echo no more with the shouts of the 
revelier. The burden of sustaining that re- 
gion of noctural festivity wouid fall upon the 
clam, and he would sink under it, and perish 
amid the scorn of those whose digestive or- 
gans he had insulted by the offer of so inade- 
quate and inelastic a substitution. Nor have 
we toevolve these alarming conclusions from 
our imagination. The sad experience of a 
sister nation confirms but too strongly our 
darkest apprehensions. A few years ago 
and the drumbeat of England was as ubiqui- 
tous asthe tin horn of New Year’s Day; 
her flag was upon every sea; her commerce 
was in every market; her pickles, pale ale 
and globe-trollers were thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa; her diplomacy was successful; 
her colonies were contented; her policy, at 
home and abroad, was admired and _ re- 
spected. 

But there came a day when her oyster beds 
no longer vielded as before. First there was 
an oyster famine; then the oyster ceased to 
be accessible to the masses. And so, the de- 
cadence of England dated from that dread- 
fulday. Since the disappearance of the 
oyster nothing has gone right. We have all 
marked the rapid decline of that great 
Power. It is no wonder that the British 
press should have hailed the new year de- 
jectedly. But while some ascribe the 
unhappy state of things to Gladstone 
and some to Free Trade, and some to other 
eauses, it is clear to the unbiased observer 
that the oyster is at the bottom of all the 
trouble. And with this example and warn- 
ing before us it behooves Congress to take 
prompt and adequate measures for the rehab- 
ilitation of our noble bivalve, and to guard 
zealously against the threatened extinc- 
tion, which must involve in its consumma- 
tion the disappearance of all that makes life 
worth living. 





A CLEAN SWEEP. 
The N. Y. Sun. 

And suppose that at the right time it 
should be made to appear to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Cleveland that the whole mass of 
Federal officeholders, ‘“‘instead of being de- 
cent public servants, have proved them- 
selves offensive partisans and unscrupulous 
manipulators of local party management,”’ 
wouldn’t they all have to be turned out? 

Wouldn't everybody be satisfied then, ex- 
cept the men removed? The Civil Service 
Reformers would be pleased, and the Demo- 
crats who got the places would be even bet- 
ter pleased. Principle and policy would be 
reconciled, and an era of general good feel- 
ing would set in. 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 

It appears that the Marquis of Lorne and 
his royal wife are never together if that can 
be avoided. He spent his Christmas at In- 
verary Castle. Princess Louise passed the 
day at Osborne with the Queen. 

Sir Thomas Gladstone, of Fasque, the eld- 
est brother of the Prime Minister, has no 
fewer than thirteen farms on his hands, ex- 
tending to over 300 acres of arable land, and 
two more will be vacant at the next “‘term.”’ 
Sir Thomas Gladstone owns 45,000 acres in 
Kincardineshire. 

The Crown Princess of Germany is an ac- 
complished artist, and she has been unusu- 
ally busy during the last six months. Before 
leaving Pottsdam for England she completed 
a large oil painting representing a land- 
scape in the Royal Park of Bornstadt, near 
Berlin, and she made a number of sketches 
during her stay at Balmoral and afterwards 
in the Tyrol. The Princess’ Christmas 
present to her husband is a painting of two 
peasants of Sarnen in their characteristic 
Tyrolean costume; which she accomplished 
duting her stay at Gries. 


SENATOR MORRILL’S SPEECH. 
The N. Y. Tribune. 
Senator Morrill’s speech on the general 
policy of reciprocity treaties is a powerful 
argument, and is characterized alike by in- 


cisive analysis and caustic humor. The most - 


important passages will be found on another 
page, limitations of space making condensa- 
tion unavoidable. nder the rules of the 
Senate he was unable to make any direct ref- 
erence to the Spanish treaty, but his objec- 
tions to the Mexican treaty apply equally 
well to the entire budget of commercial con- 
ventions negotiated by the Administration. 
Hestrenuously opposes,on economic grounds, 
any and every reciprocity treaty with an in- 
ferior State, and he contends that commercial 
treaties of this kind, whether with weak or 
powerful governments, are unconstitutional 
and are prohibited by the ‘‘most favored 
nation’”’ treatment accorded to European 
States. 

The Mexican treaty Senator Morrill dis- 
cusses in detail, arguing that the concessions 
made by the United States will be large and 
important, while those granted in return are 
of trivial value. He describes it with grim 
pleasantry as a tariff for Mexico only, and 
counsels the House of Representatives to 
postpone indefinitely the legislation re- 
quired to carry itinto effect. The same 
logic when applied to the Spanish treaty 
would prove even more remorseless. If Mex- 
ico,under the convention ratified last March, 
gets the brandy and the United States only 
the water—a compact which the Senator in- 
sists not even Mr. St. John = would 
accept—what dilution of water will 
the United States have under the 
proposed Spanish treaty? Or, to follow out 
the Senator’s reminiscences of Sir Walter 
Seott, would Senor Magnus Troil drink both 
the brandy and the water, and leave the 
Yankee Mordaunt to hand him both and to 
do without either? We are inclined to be- 





lieve that the Senator underestimates the 
commercial advantages of the Mexican 
treaty, so far as the American export trade 
is concerned. If he can succeed, however, 
in making so strong argument against that 
convention on economic grounds, the Span- 
ish treaty will find in him a most formidable 
adversary. He will have no difficulty in 
— that it is a tariff measure for Cuba 
only. 

Senator Morrill’s fundamental objections to 
reciprocity treaties are based upon the con- 
stitution and Treaty law. He opens his argu- 
ment with a reference to the Zollverein 
treaty of 1844, which was negotiated by that 
master of international law, Mr. Wheaton. 
This was rejected by the Senate nominally 
on the ground that laws of revenue should 
be passed by Congress, and the Senate could 
not ratify a commercial treaty without 
abridging that coustitutional right. Never- 
theless, so well-informed a public man as 
Mr. Calhoun wrote at the time to Mr. 
Wheaton that while this was the ostensible 
reason, the real explanation of the action 
of the Senate was the bearing which 
the treaty might have upon the impending 
Presidential election. Strong support of 
Morrill’s view of this question unquestiona- 
bly receives from the speeches of many dis- 
tinguished public men of the last genera- 
tion, but the argument is not conclusive,and 
many citations can be made on the other 
side. So faras the argument based upon 
“the most favored nation’’ clauses is con- 
cerned, American diplomacy has invariably 
accepted John Quincy Adams’ and Mr. 
Wheaton’s interpretation of the matter. 
They contended that the ‘‘most favored na- 
tion’”’ treatment did not confer gratuituous- 
ly upon any outsider advantages granted, 
conditionally and for a consideration, to an- 
other State under a reciprocity treaty. 


THE CHICAGO ADVOCATES OF MUR- 
DER. 
The N. Y. Sun, 

We read with pain and shame the reports 
of the speeches at the Socialistic meeting in 
Chicago on Sunday. Men and women stood 
up before hundreds of people and announced 
their desire, if not their purpose, to become 
cowardly murderers. 

The capitalists, said one of the speakers, 
named Griffin, must take the non-capitalists 
into partnership, ‘“‘or else, with the assist- 
ance of dynamite, leave the world.’’ An- 
other bloodthirsty orator advocated murder 
asaremedy for social ills, and took no 
pains to guard his words. Even women 
applauded these diabolical sentiments, and, 
more than that, went further than the men 
in declaring murderous impulses. Miss Lee 
said that she was ready to shoulder a musket 
to kill ‘a mean, dirty, awful capitalist.” 
Mrs. Parsons said that she was as able as her 
husband to throw dynamite effectively, and 
she advised ministers of the gentle and lov- 
ing Gospel to tell their parishoners to 
‘trust in dynamite”’ instead of ‘‘to trust in 


Such bloodthirstiness and such blasphemy 
are unspeakably shocking, especially when 
they are uttered by women. But the lan- 
guage used was that of insanity, and for the 
time, at least, the speakers were downright 
lunatics. Yet weare glad that the meeting 
was allowed to go on undisturbed, for the 
frantic orators blew off steam, and so were 
less dangerous characters in a civilized com- 
munity. Besides, it is well for the people to 
know just what are the feelings of these 
crazy monsters who are so much enamored 
of blood and murder. The horror excited 
by such boastfully proclaimed sentiments 
will be almost universal among those the 
would convert to their criminal creed; an 
labor will be spared the fearful injury the 
——— of assassination would inflict on 
it. 
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Meantime, in hundreds of savings banks | 
many thousands of capitalists are accumu- 
lating the money which, according to this | 
creed, should doom them to brutal assassina- | 
tion. Every prudent and hard-working man 
is doing his best to make himself a capital- 
ist, and the effort renders him a better citi- | 
zen and a more self-respectful being. It | 
encourages thrift, sobriety and order, and 
saves the man from many temptations. But 
because of his self-control and wise fore- 
sight these Chicago lunatics would put dyna- 
mite in his path to blow him up. 

It is capital and the organization of capi- 
tal which give him work and bring within 
his reach the best fruits of civilization; yet 
these bloodthirsty scoundrels ask him to kill 
the capitalists and drive the money from the 
land. Allthat the world has gained by 
centuries of peaceful industry they would 
destroy with dynamite, turning society into 
a pandemonium. They would change the 
workman from an honorable American citi- 
zen, who has the ballot with which to right 
his wrongs and express his sentiments, into 
a dastardly midnight assassin. 

And what do they want to bring about? 
They do not know themselves. They are 
ignorant of the philosophy of the Socialism 


of which they prate. Meantime, true and 


| desirable Socialism is quietly, but surely, ad- 


vancing in every enlightened country. Rus- | 
sia aside, political freedom has been won 
throughout Europe, and it has always been 


| the foundation of this republic. Now, we 


see very clearly that, instead of the contest 
for political rights which has occupied this 
century, the twentieth century will witness 
a prolonged effort for social advancement 
and social emancipation; and in that strug- 
gle capital and labor will find themselves 
allies, and not antagonists. 

The organization of labor during the past 
generation has been carried to a perfection 
which promises the best results. The signs 
that ve oem in industry is coming are 
already distinct, but the change will be beset | 
with difficulties and complications which | 
will require time and experiment to bring it | 
about. Still, we see that in France, in Eng- 
land, and in this country industrial partner- 
ships are even now working well, and capi- 
talists are meditating whether their own 
prosperity does not require that they should 
come to better terms with labor. 

At the same time the workmen are more 
and more establishing societies for self- 
protection and to provide for the necessities 


of their members intimesof need. The 
management of such associations enlarges 
the sphere of their activities, broadens their 
minds, and prepares them for tbe share in 
great industrial undertakings which they 
are likely to have in the future. And while 
they are thus practically at work to improve 
their condition and guard themselves 
against aggression, the most thoughtful 
students of social problems are at work to 
devise plans for their benefit, and capital 
listens to suggestions and heeds counsels 
which once it would have scouted as absurd 
or impudent. 

Yet as a remedy for social evils these Chi- 
cago advocates of murder ask the workmen 


| to destroy all that they have gained in order 


to wreak revenge on the capital which em- 
ploys them. But they will ask in vain, for 
the workmen know that they are their ene- 
mies. They look upon them as crazy 
spouters, worthless in the shop and factory, 
and intolerable nuisances in council. 





WHILE WAITING FOR A CoUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, 
you are often Jaying the foundation for sme pul- 
monary or bronchial affection. It is bettert» get 
rid ofa cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. 
D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which will cure al! stub- 
born coughs and relieve any anxiety as to danger- 
ous consequence. 

















DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. | 





> 


The Best Place to Buy Dry Goods. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





. MERCHANTS AND 
Darlington, IMPORTERS. 


Runk Genel Ber Geata tex | 
& Co. ya yest Poona = 
-AND- 


Hosiery, Underwear and 
Gloves for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Best Value. The Lowest Frice. 


BUY BURT'S SHOES, 


For Ladies, Misses and Children 


JOHN PARKER, JR. & CO,, 
20 South Eighth Street, 


ABOVE CI!ESTNUT. 











Special and only Agents in Philadelphia. 


| 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 








Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 





ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 


preparation of the kind 


in the market. Unlike other 
extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 


and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 


make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 


few minutes. 


Wim. M. Shoemaker, 
Proprietor. 


Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


writing ? 


the pen. 





64 page Pamphlet, mailed free. 


Why expend twice the necessary time and energy in 
Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 


men the world over. 
Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 


IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Sole Agents, 


715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS, 


INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS. 





The Phenomenal Prices 


WE ARE MAKING FOR 


ALMOST OUR ENTIRE STOCK 


Are due to the changes in view in our 
business at this house, which 
force us 


TO REDUCE THE STOCK 





Each day brings to light some portions of the 
stock that are now made porticularly 
desirable at the new prices made 
for quick selling. 





ALL OUR TAILORING GOODS 


Are cut and made on order by the same 
good workmen (most of them) that 
have done our work during the 
entire history of the concern. 





Joun Wanamaker & Co., 


The ‘Finest Clothing. 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 


RAILROADS. 








—— THE —— 


Shenandoah Walley Route 


Between the North and East, South and 
Southwest. 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Un- 
surpassed THROUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 
and Perfect Transportation Facilities, traversing the 
most prosperous sections ot the Southern States, upon 
railways of Uniform Excellence, Superior Equipment 
and Common Management, uniting New York, Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, and all points South and Southwest upon lines 
of common interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are 
health resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical 
beauty and scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray ; the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm 
Springs of North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery 
of Western North Carolina; Asheville and the French 
Broad; the charming resorts of East ‘Tennessee; the 
renowned winter tourist points of South Georgia and 
Florida; with a reorganized and recreated hotel service 
en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE 
HOTEL, THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a 
Southern traveller’s progress. In dueseason, Excursion 
Rates, Tickets and arrangements to all the wonderful 
resorts along the line will be perfected, adapted to the 
tastes and means of all classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, ‘'ime-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car 
Reservations, and al] information, inquire at all Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or other leading Railway Ticket 
Offices, North and East, or at the Eastern Offices of this 
line ; --104 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 
Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS.; 303 Broadway, 
NEW YORK; 838 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA; 
157 West Baltimore Street, and Western Maryland 


Railroad, BALTIM:'!RE; Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road, HARRISBURG, PA.;: Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Tue American Fire 


InsuRANCE Co. 
Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





SS 


A. D.1BN 


CASH CAPITAL, .. 


. $40C,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all 


other claims, Yate 852,970 25 
Surplus over all liabilities, 551,548 96 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1884, 


$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T.H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
“HOMAS R., MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NORTH - AMERICA, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


IncorPoraTeD A. D. 1794. 


Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital, - = $3,000,000. 


Total Assets, 1st January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 


Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 
Thomas McKean, 
John Lowber Welsh, 
John S. Newbold, 
John A. Brown, 
Edward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
Robert M. Lewis, 
Henry H. Houston. 


Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Edward S$. Clarke, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Clement A, Griscom, 
William Brockie, 
Henry Winsor, 
William H. Trotter, 
Albert F. Damon, 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of *hiladelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every des- 
cription, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, 

EWELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEP- 

NG on SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper vaults 
for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults provided 
for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON IN- 
TEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The acts Company as EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND 
EXECUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B, Gest, 
George F. Tyler. dward T. Steel, 
Henry C. Gibso.., Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, C. A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combina- 
tion and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF 
MONEY. ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, 
Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER 
GUARANTEE, VALUABLES of vito description, 
such as Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, 
etc., etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge, 

For further information, call at the office or send for a 
circular, 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DrrecrTors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 


Thomas Cochran, 

Edward C. Knight, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, 

Charles S. Pancoast, 

Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 

John J. Stadiger, Wu. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 
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